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Notes From an{Ohio Parm 


By C. D. Lyon. 


The fairs are all over, and I was 
surprised to see sO many good ex- 
hibits of farm produce this dry year. 
At our county fair there were more 
than 1,500 entries in what is known 
as Floral Hall, and it took me about 
six hours to tie the ribbons on the 
grain and vegetable exhibits, as I 
pressed a man from the Experiment 
Station into service on the fruits. I 
know all the exhibitors at our fair, 
and I will say that in all my years of 
experience in judging I never saw as 
little dissatisfaction—in fact, I could 
not hear of a single kick. 


This is nearly always the case when 
professional exhibitors are absent, as 
these fellows are only out for the 
premium money, and we did not have 
them with us this year. 

Professional.exhibitors care. nothing 
for the welfare of the fairs, or for 
the lessons to be taught by the show- 
‘ng of first-class produce, and they are 
up to all kinds of tricks, even going 
into the market and buying up choice 
stuff to show in competition with that 
grown by plain farmers. I know one 
man who has made a fortune at this 
business, even gettting into some of 
the great expositions, and people who 
know him well say that he does not 
grow half the stuff he shows, buys 
some, begs some, and has even been 
known to steal first-class specimens. 
Writing of stealing, our section of the 
country has always been pretty free 
of much petty theft. In thirty-five years 
I have twice or three times had some 
tobacco stolen, once 500 pounds worth 
15 cents per pound, a sack or two 
each corn, wheat and rye, a crowbar 
and a few other farm tools, and once 
some turkeys that the boys received; 
but three miles away theft is always 
Tampant. I was visiting a man there 
the other day and he says his losses 
from theft fully equal his taxes, and 
he pays tax on 130 acres of good land. 
He says that locks do little good, and 
that cross dogs are of no avail against 
the wiles of trained thieves. So he 
is going to lose a little sleep this win- 
ter, and if somebody finds a lead mine 
in the shape of a dose of No. 2 shot, 
he will be greatly pleased. 

I do not know about this for I once 
Stood at my kitchen window with a 
Winchester rifle in my hands, and 
watched a man carry off a chitken. 
My first impulse was to shoot, ag the 
moon made the fellow a perfect tar- 
set, but I knew him and I knew that 
he needed that chicken to eat. At the 
Same time he knew that my wife 
Would have given him two chickens 
had he asked for them, and that we 
had given him milk, butter, chickens, 
Potatoes and many other things to 
fat. A neighborhood where stealing 
is so rare as it is in ours it a good 
one, for I do not recall a locked smoke 
house in it, but as my friend said: 





“What good does a lock do when a 
thief can knock it off with a hammer 
or pry it off with a bar?” 

October 7 we put in the last load of 
tobacco, one week later than usual, 
but the mercury was at 87 degrees, 
and the same day we dug our sweet 
potatoes, 5 bushels from 1,000 plants, 
just about a half crop. 

We cut the soy beans, or rather 
about half of them Oct. 6, for Grant 
had been cutting a big armload twice 
a day for three weeks to feed the 
cows. The mowing machine was at 
the other side of the farm, and Harry 
was using the team anyway, so I cut 
them with a corn knife. They cured 
well, and Oct. 8 I bunched them up 
into shocks like buckwheat, shocks 
fully as big as oat shocks of a dozen 
good sized sheaves, and I had at the 
rate of fully 70 shocks per acre. I 
want to weigh a shock or two when 
they are fully cured, and guess the 
yield at about--three tons per acre 
and three tons of as good feed as al- 
falfa hay, grown since June 25, and 
practically without rain. 

Streams are all dry again this Oc- 
tober 8, and springs are failing fast, 
but signs are for rain. It is very 
warm and seeding is hard work. Most 


_of the corn in shock. 


EVENING SHADE (MO.) NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The great 
drouth of 1913 came to a sudden and 
unexpected close on September 11th, 
and since then we have had several 
warm, growing showers, and if the 
frost holds off there will be consider- 
able fall pasturage. The mast is be- 
ginning to fall and hogs will soon 
fatten on the acorns. Nearly all the 
cattle have been sold off this fall, 
due to the high prices and shortage 
of feed, and the fact that there is no 
sale for horses and mules. If the 
surplus horses and mules could have 
been sold and the cattle held, it 
would have been better for the live 
stock interests of this section. 


This has been the longest, hottest, 
driest summer I have ever seen any- 
where. Our thermometer passed 
16 degrees the last week in May. 
It reached 105 the first week in Au- 
gust. We had warm winds for about 
three weeks in August, but they nev- 
er got as hot as the hot winds on the 
western plains, and all vegetation 
stood the heat and drouth better here 
than in Western Nebraska, where I 
formerly lived. Corn is a fair crop 
in the river bottomis, and there is some 
corn and a whole lot of fodder in 
the hills. 

Times will be close and hard here 
this coming winter, especially if it 
should prove to be a long and severe 
one. The thing to do is to prepare 
for the worst and hope for the best, 
remembering that every cloud has a 
silver lining. GEORGE KAVANAGH. 





_ Get Ready For Winter 





Editor RURAL WORLD: After the 
passing of a few more weeks of the 
autumn days, we will be confronted 
with wintry weather, and it is a wise 
thing to do, for the farmer to get 
ready for the great change of the sea- 
3on. It is generally too late to make 
the needed preparations for cold rains, 
bad snow storms and the chilling win- 
try blasts, if tolerably early autumn 
arrangements are not made for the re- 
quirements of winter. 

There are so many things which 
need sadly looking after, so the winter 
months for both the family and farin 
3tock and poultry can be assured of 
comfort and warmth, and an abun- 
dance of provisions, and stock foods 
stored away so that no difficulty or hu- 
miliation will be experienced when 
chey are the most needed. 

Many who are awake to what must 
be expected when winter arrives, re- 
juire no admonitions or need no ad- 
vice, and we have no advice to give, 
but there are always a vast number 
who, through neglect, other pressing 
vork, and. occasionally pure careless- 
ness or oversight, who if advised in an 
1onest way, and in a right manner, 
will receive benefits if they heed or 
gay attention to what is said to them. 

The first thing to be considered on a 
farm, large or small, is a well arranged 
and comfortable dwelling for the pro- 
prietor and his family. This need not 
necessarily be over-large or expensive 
£ construction. Comfoit and conven. 
ence are the leading essentials. There 
should be a roomy cellar or basement, 
1 good smoke house, a convenient 
place for milk and butter, a well 
equipped laundry room, and several 
other necessary apartments for differ- 
ent purposes. The living rooms, kitch- 
en and dining room, and _ upstairs 
apartments for sleeping, should be 
warm, but capable of the best ventila- 
tion, and all the furniture, heating ap- 
paratus, range for cooking, room dec- 
orations, lighting plant, and an abun- 
dance of both soft and hard water 
should be of a permanent nature, but 
need not be of the most expensive 
character if one desires to economize 
to some extent. 

This kind of a farm home is in the 
list of the best, but may be much 
modified, and the gradation may fall to 
very humble buildings and incomplete 
equipments, but in all such cases there 
is much that can be done and comfort 
and much convenience can be secured 
to make the winter season quite agree- 
able, though external appearances are 
far from the most beautiful. 

Presuming that one has a good cel- 
lar, or an outdoor cave, which is a 
fine thing in the absence of anything 
better, every family should work hard 
through the autumn months to store 
away much fruit, vegetables, nuts and 
canned goods for convenient winter 
use. As to fuel, either coal and wood 
or both should be secured in good time 
before the advent of winter, and bad 
roads. 

With all these necessities and com- 





forts secured, plenty of good reading 
matter, some kind of a musical instru- 
ment, and a number of easy chairs, the 
farmer and his family, when the tem- 
perature gets low outside, and severe 
wintery weather prevails, are in the 
very best condition to enjoy life and 
be comfortable and contented, so far 
as the home is concerned. 


But the blessing and comforts of 
the home do not complete the satisfac- 
tion of the farmer and his sons. There 
is still another phase of farm life to 
be reckoned with before they can sit 
down and fully enjoy life in its truest 
sense. We allude to the care and 
feeding of the stock and poultry, large 
numbers of which ought to be found 
on every considerable farm. To man- 
age successfully and economically all 
these animals and birds, there most 
be ample buildings, sheds and protect- 
ed feed lots, and there must be stored 
during the summer and autumn, safe- 
ly under cover, sufficient grain of dif- 
ferent. kinds, clover and timothy -hay, 
shredded fodder and straw, so the food 
will be plenty, and bedding in abun- 
dance, 


Then when bleak, cold and snowy 
weather prevails for days at a time 
during the winter months, the feeding 
and care of the horses, milk cows, 
stock cattle, sheep, hogs and poultry 
is easily and quickly done, and every- 
thing is comfortable, well fed and con- 
tented. There is no hitching up of 
teams necessary to go to some distant 
portion of the farm for feed, which is 
the case when the hay and straw is 
stacked out in the meadows and grain 
fields, and the fodder is still in the 
shock, distant from the place of feed- 
ing. 

In trying to get ready for winter.on 
the farm, all that has been mentioned 
to a greater or less extent needs care- 
ful attention some time before real 
cold weather sets in. Besides what 
has been mentioned there are numer- 
ous small matters to be looked after. 
All missing or loose boards should be 
replaced or securely nailed in place, 
lot fences made substantial, gates re- 
paired, and pumps for a full supply of 
water put in good order. A multitude 
of little things, as well as those of 
greater import, need the attention of 
the farmer during autumn if the win- 
ter season is one of joy and comfort. 

Indiana. W. A, G, 





LAST HERD OF WILD HORSES. 





Readers of Theodore Winthrop’s 
stirring story of the West, ‘John 
Brent,” wil) be interested in the 
round-up of the last herd of unowned 
wild horses in Montana, They Ware 
too fast for the cow ponies, and had 
to be exhausted by relays of pursuers. 
The band consisted of some 60, but 
only 16 of these were genuine wild 
horses. Unluckily splendid black 
stallion which resembled the one 
which Winthrop celebrated, was s« 
injured by a wire fence that it had to 
be shot. The band covered 50 miles 
in three hours. 
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_ The Pig Pen — 


“CLEANING UP” HOG CHOLERA. 








For several years the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been labor- 
ing with the seemingly hopeless task 
of eradicating the fever tick from the 
Southern states. The work, though 
expensive and fraught with many 
difficulties, has progressed to the ex- 
tent that several countries have been 
released from quarantine and the 
quarantine line has been steadily 
pushed southward. 


And now $75,000 has been appro- 
priated as a nucleus to wage war 
against hog cholera. The work is to 
begin in two counties in Missouri. The 
weapons to be used are interstate and 
intrastate quarantine, disinfection and 
immunization by the use of anti-hog 
cholera serum. 


In many instances the mistake has 
been made in depending entirely too 
much upon serum and . neglecting 
other measures of control. The same 
general principles, that are so effect- 
ive in small pox and diphtheria con- 
trol are applicable in hog _ cholera. 
The same reasonable and authorita- 
tive supervision of this disease wili 
be as effective as it is in contagious 
diseases of the human. Veterinary 
sanitary police supervision of animal 
diseases in Colorado is sadly in need 
of regulation and authoritative con- 
trol. Indications are that hog cholera 
will be a more serious factor to con- 
tend with in hog raising this winter 
than at any time in the past. 

The proper authorities should see 
to it that diseased hogs are kept 
in close quarantine and never shipped 
to market or driven over the public 
roads. Hog pens should be cleaned 
once a week and disinfected. Hogs 
dead of cholera should be burned im- 
mediaely and not allowed to lieo in 
the fields and ditches. The shipping 
of cholera blood for simultaneous in- 
oculation should be discouraged or 
absolutely prohibited. Hog cholera 
serum, if used judiciously, will help 
to control the infection, but do not 
neglect other measures of control and 
expect the serum to solve your prob- 
lem of confronting or radicating the 
germs of hog cholera. We can mas- 
ter this disease, as we have contag- 
iums in the human, if we will use the 
same weapons systematically with au- 


thority—Geo. H. Glover, Colorado 
Agricultural College, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 





OATS AS HOG FEED. 





Oats are not a satisfactory feed for 
fattening hogs. The digestive tract of 
the hog is so limited in capacity that, 
in order to permit the proper weight 
of feed to be eaten, it is necessary 
that the ration be in a very concen- 
trated form. While the kernel of the 
oat grain furnishes feed of the high- 
est feeding value, the coarse hull adds 
so much bulk to the ration that it is 
impossible for the fattening hog to 
consume enough food to make satis- 
factory gains. 

Numerous trials have shown that a 
pound of oats is not nearly so good for 


POLAND 
CHINAS 


Berkshire Sows. 


We are offering some of our best herd 
sows at half their cost. Bred to Ideal’s 
Emperor. Also some fine gilts. Fifty fine 
Columbian Wyandotte hens st half price. 
Fancy White and Brown Leghorn cockerels 
at $2 each. Also Wyandotte cockerels cheap. 

E. J. REED. OBLONG, ILL. 








Out of stretchy sows and 1000- 
Ib. boars. Buy them and _ win. 
Also Angus cattle. J. P. Visser- 
ing, box 9, Alton, Ill. 








Mule-foot Hogs, Shetland Ponies and 
High-yieldmg Seed Corn. 
Dunlap. O.. Hex 674 





fattening hogs, as a pound of corn. 
Therefore oats at 32 cents per bushel 
are not so valuable for fattening hogs 
as corn at 56 cents per bushel. Oats 
as a feed for growing or breeding 
hogs are far more valuable than for 
fattening hogs. While the pig is 
growing and forming the frame, too 
heavy feeding on a concentrated ra- 
tion is liable to cause it to become so 
fat that proper size is not reached. 

A little bulk to the feed or a limit- 
ed amount induces greater activity 
and growth, which results in a larg- 
er animal when it is fattened. Breed- 
ing hogs require some bulk to their 
ration in order to satisfy their appe- 
tities without furnishing such a large 
quantity of food nutrients that they 
become unduly fat. For thse _ rea- 
sons oats are a very great food for 
growing or breeding stock. 





FEEDING THE BROOD SOW. 





Instead of giving the brood sow her 
regular feed of slop and grain feeds, 
give her some fresh water with the 
chill taken off, and only enough of the 
slop which should preferably be 
thin, to satisfy a small feeling of 
want for food. For the first few feeds, 
slop containing only rolled or ground 
oats is an excellent one. 

Oats are not heating to the system 
and therefore do not aggravate the 
fevered condition as either highly car- 
bonaceous or feeds high in protein do. 
After 48 hours have passed, the nor- 
mal condition of the system has again 
established itself, and the regular 
feeding may be resumed, such feeds 
being added to the ration as will en- 
courage heavy milk production for 
the young pigs. 





WHEY AS A FEED. 





Whey is a valuable pig feed. There 
are nearly seven pounds in every 100 
pounds of whey that a pig can use to 
advantage and profit. The composi- 
tion of whey is as follows: water 93 
per cent; nitrogenous substances 0.92 
or nearly one per cent.; fat 0.35 or 
over one-third of a pound; milk-su- 
gar 4.65; lactic acid 0.33 (one-third of 
a pound) in every 100 pounds; ash 
0.75, or three-quarters of one per 
cent. ; 

These elements of food value in 
whey should produce at least two 
pounds of pork. One hundred pounds 
of whey should produce two pounds 


of pork. It will not do so if fed alone, 
but it will if fedin connection with 
other foods. 





SOW AND LITTER. 





Litters of three to five are too low, 
and the sow that can do no better af- 
ter a fair trial should be discarded 
from the herd. If an average sow 
can save eignt pigs, this number will 
be found to take care of a normal 
milk flow and will make larger and 
more uniform growth, and in most 
eases be more profitable to the farm- 
er than an abnormally large litter of 
pigs small in average size and low in 
vitality. ; 





Pumpkins help to put the hog in 
good physical condition for a heavy 
feeding period. They are easily and 
chaply grown, and add very greatly 
to the value of a ration of corn. 





One can sometimes confine them to 
a small area, fenced off by running 
a few wires across the main field. On 
ground which yields 35 bushels to 
the acre, 20 pigs may be allowed per 
acre. Every five pounds of peas 
ought to make a pound of pork, and 
they will do it, if the pigs are so 
managed that they do not waste peas. 





The Shepherd 


CARE OF SHEEP. 








Three things are essential to suc- 
cessful sheep management in hot 
weather, says Prof. Coffey, head of 
the sheep divisions at the University 
of Illinois. One is cool quarters; the 
second is an arrangement so that the 
sheep may feed without excessive 
travel; the third is an abundant sup- 
ply of fresh water. The coolest places 
for sheep are well ventilated barns 
and large trees with no really low 
hanging branches. 

It is a mistake to suppose that a 
heavy growth of bushes is a good 
place for sheep in hot weather. Pro- 
fessor Coffey said that one of his 
most disastrous experiences came 
from putting his sheep into a heavy 
“thicket” growth when the weather 
was very hot and damp. 

It imposed such conditions upon 
the flock thatthey sweltered and went 
down in condition every day. Usually 
the coolest places are found under ex- 
pansive shade trees, but a well venti- 
cated barn, located on high ground, 
is about as good for keeping sheep 
cool as the ideal shade tree. 

Pasture for sheep should be so lo- 
cated that it is a short distance from 
the shade to good feed. If the feeding 
ground is far away from the shade, 
the sheep either stay out in the hot 
sun or remain in the shade so long 
that there is little time left for feed- 
ing, and of course either procedure is 
bad. 

Owners of sheep often forget to 
supply them with good drinking water. 
There is an antiquated notion still ex- 
tant that sheep do not need water, 
but this is a serious mistake. Pro- 
fessor Coffey has demonstrated that 
western lambs confined to dry lot will 
in winter time consume about four) 
pounds of water per head per day. 

Think how much more is demanded 
by a full-grown sheep in hot weather. 
The water should be clan and ar- 
ranged so that it is easily available. It 
is an error to suppose that sheep will 
get all the water they want out of a 
tank arranged for horses and cattle. 





SHEEP IN HILLS. 





In hill countries there are sheltered 
nooks protected from the bleak winds, 
places where the flocks are not likely 
to go in crowds. These places are 
sought by the mothers in which to 
make the acquaintance of the young. 
Therefore, look after the mother 
sheep, shield them from the crowding 
and trampling of the flock, and es- 
pecially in bad weather give them a 
nook to themselves and their little 
ones. 





CLIP IS 30,000,000 POUNDS. 





Joseph Strong, an oldtime wool 
buyer, says that the Montana wool 
clip this season totaled about 30,000,- 
000 pounds, of which at least 10,000,- 
000 pounds were consigned to eastern 
markets by owners who were not 
satisfied with the prices offered in 
that state. The shortage this year 
was 7,000,000 pounds. 

“Montana’s average clip has been 
about 37,000,000 pounds. This year it 
was only about 30,000,000,” said Mr. 
Strong. ‘I‘t brought good prices this 
year. For the last six weeks I have 
been on the Great Falls market, where 
a third of the Montana clip was hand- 
led. The prices there ranged from 
12 cents to 19% cents, which was the 
top price for that market. The aver- 
age price was about 15 cents. 

“More buyers than ever were in 
Montana this year, and there were 





—= 


more at the Great Falls market, 
think 16 were present during 

of the selling. I bought about 3,000. 
000 pounds of wool in Montana this 
year. 

“It is very quiet in wool Circles in 
the east. There is little wool pq 
sold. Buying has been done merely 
to meet the necessities of comm 
No one has laid in a store, 
Chicago warehouse got a big block of 
this year’s clip. It will be held there 
for sale.” 





BUY RIGHT. 





When buying sheep, it is wey to 
get those which are prolific go | 
as they have the other desirable qual- 
ities in addition. 





A warm bran mash is a good thing 
to feed a ewe right after her lam) 
has been born. This tends to help the 
flow*of miik. 





One thing to keep in mind when 
1eeding sheep is to have them eon. 
sume the feed as soon as_ possible 
without waste. Nothing a sheep eats 
is wasted; it is all returned with prot. 
it in wool and mutton. Our farmers 
have a great advantage over Eastern 
sheep feeders. They can get sheep 
right off the range and they are then 
in condition to put on flesh at once, 
while the Eastern man has to keep 
them awhile before they become age. 
customed to the change in climate 
and recover from the hardship of 
shrinkage they have undergone in 
shipping. This is a business any 
farmer can take up. The feeding 
comes when work on the farm would 
otherwise be slack. It is a business 
that will make him independent of 
an easily glutted market, and at the 
same time increase the value of his 
farm.—Frank L. Hudson in Field and 
Farm. 





If you have hogs or sheep for sale 
try an advertisement in the RURAL 
WORLD and you will get purchasers 
for them. We give a special rate for 
display live stock ads. Notices in our 
Classified Department only one cent 
a word each insertion. 





PURE-BRED SALE DATES. 





No charge will be made for announcing in 
this column the date and location and the 
name of manager or breeder, for sales to be 
advertised in the RURAL WORLD. 


Poland-Chinas, 
16—W. H. Charters, Jr., Butler, Mo. 
16—Freeman & Russ, Kearney, Mo. 
16—J. M. Nesbit, Aledo, Ill. 
16—W. O. Garrett, Maryville, Mo. 
17—T. B Durbin, King City, Mo. 
18—Andrews Stock Farm, Lawson, Mo. 
18—Jno. M. Belcher, Raymore, Mo. 
21—H. B. Walter, Effingham, 
21—FP. M. Anderson, Lathrop, Mo. 
22—C. E. Conover, Stanberry, Mo. 
23—A. B Hale, Cameron, Mo 
23—Veny Daniels, Gower, Mo. 
Get. 23—Deming Ranch, Oswego, Kan. 
Oct. 23—J. H. Baker, Butler, Mo.; sale st 
Appleton City, Mo. 
Oct. 24—A. J. Swingle, Leonardville, Kan. 
Oct. 27—Herman Gronniger & Sons, 
dena, Kan. 
Oct. 28—W. R. Webb, Bendena. Kan. 
Oct. 29—Wm. Z. Baker, Rich dill, Mo. 
Oct. 30—Harry Wales, Peculiar, Mo. 
Nov. 1—F. H. Hassler, Manning, Ie. 
Nov. 1—John Belcher, Raymore, Mo. 
Nov. 8—Joe, Schneider, Nortonville, Kan. 
Nov. 6—W. \E. Williams, Silex, Mo. 
Nov. 7—U. 8. Byrne, Saxton, Mo. 
Feb. 5—W H. Charters, Jr, Butler, Mo. 
Feb. 10—C. L, Hanna & Son, Batavia, Ill. 
Feb. 14—L. E. Klein, Zeandale, Kan. 
Feb. 18—J. H. Harter, Westmoreland, Kan. 
Feb. 19—Wm. Z. Baker, Rich Hill, Mo. 
Feb. 19—H. B. Walter, Effingham, 
Feb. 19—J. L. Griffiths, Riley, Kan. 
Feb. 21—W. A. Baker & Sons, Butler, Mo. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Duroc-Jerseys. 
Oct. 31—Prairie Gem Stock Farm, RoyslNe>. 
Nov. 7—B. C. Jonagan, Albany, Mo. 
Nov. 8—E. C. Jonagan, Albany, Mo. xl 
Nov. 11—F. P. Sylvester, Hennessey, @ 
Jan. 24—S. E. Bakle & Sons, Prophetstow® 


Ti. 
Feb. 7—Horton & Hale, DeKalb, Mo. 
Feb. 13—J. A. Porterfield, Jamesport, 


Feb. 28—Prairie Gem Stock Farm,Roysl,Neb- 





Shorthorns, 
Nov. 6—S. P. Emmons & Son, Mexico, M® 
Hereford Cattle. 
Dec. 30-31—Mousel Bros., Cambridge, Neb. 
Holstein Cattle. ml. 
Oct. 21—Woodlawn Farm, Sterling, Neb. 
Feb. 3-4—Henry C,. Glissman, 
Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 
Oct. 22—W. F. Beckles, Green City, Mo 









cARROTS 
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it will be a long time yet before 
gery one who needs a silo will feel 
able to have one. In the meantime we 
gust do our best with such as we can 
afford, writes an Idaho dairyman in 
farm and Fireside. For the small 
farm a root crop is a pretty good sub- 
stitute. For irrigated sections we are 
not so sure but that it is more prac- 
tical and economical than the silo, 
especially for sections where severe 
freezing is not the rule. 


Last year we had our first experi- 
ence here in Idaho both with irriga- 
tio and with this sort of crop. About 
the middle of June we planted an acre 
of carrots. That is a little late if 
one expects to get the greatest ton- 
nage; but, having weedy ground, we 
plowed it early and kept it cultivated 
until that date in order to kill as 
many weeds crops as possible before 
planting the seed. By waiting this 
late the carrot crop came on a great 
deal faster and held its own with the 
weeds much better than it would have 
done earlier in the season. 


We gave carrots the preference over 
sugar beets because they have as high 
a feeding value, and they are not cov- 
ered with fine roots that cause so 
much dirt to cling to them. Carrots 
are especially rich in carbohydrates, 
which make them balance well witb 
alfalfa. 


Our patch made about eighteen 
tons. It would have been much larger 
had we had the pure White Belgian 
sed instead of a mixed lot. We 
janted the rows twenty-two inches 
apart and used a beet cultivator and 
dug them with a beet digger. We use 
a garden drill set to cover one-half to 
one inch and drill the seed in quite 
thick, using about five pounds per 
acre. They should be thinned to four 
inctes in the row. 


Let them stay in the ground as late 
as possible, then dig and store in a 
well ventilated root cellar. It must 
be well ventilated; otherwise they are 
likely to rot. A moderate amount of 
freezing will not hurt them. In cut- 
ting them for feed we use a corn knife 
and split them lengthwise. 


A cow can handle a much larger 
piece if cut lengthwise than in cross 
sections. We are especially careful 
hot to allow the small, round ones to 
be fed without splitting, as there is 
more danger of her choking on such 
pieces than on larger, irregular pieces. 

Carrots are not only relished by the 
cows, but are a good feed for all 
other stock, especially for horses, 
sheep and geese. The White Belgian 
carrot has a large top, which is as 
800d as the roots. It does not taint 
the cream and bu er, but gives a rich 


color, . 
cabs cated 





DAIRY BARN VENTILATION. 





Ventilation should be arranged to 
keep the temperature of the stable 
down to 50 degrees without creating 


drafts. Fresh air inlets should bégin 
hear the ground on the outside and 
end near the ceiling on the inside and 
should be numerous, well distributed, 
and of small size on all sides of the 
stable. Ten or 12 inlets 4 by 12 inch- 
*s should be sufficient for twenty 
Cows, 


Air outlets should be large and 
en near the floor, with sufficient 
extension above the roof to cause a 
800d upward draft. An outlet two 
fet Square is sufficient for 20 cows. 
Each cow should have four square 





allow convenient feeding, milking and 
cleaning of refuse. 





TAKE YOUR BOY TO THE DAIRY 
SHOW. 





When Mr. Rawl wag asked if he 
had anything to say regarding the 
National Dairy Show, he replied: 

“I have a littse message to send to 
the dairy farmers which will help 
them to get the milking done when 
the weather gets cold. It is this: 
Take your boy to the Dairy Show. But 
if you have unprofitable cows that you 
do not want to part with, do not send 
him, for he is sure to start a rumpus 
in the barn when you get back. 


“Many farm boys from their home 
environment do not have opportunity 
to know much more about dairying 
than that it means each morning's 
milking a long string of cows in close 
quarters. They think, too, that about 
the orily farmers who keep dairy cows 
are those who have boys that are still 
small enough to be made to do the 
milking. But suppose the boy goes 
to the dairy show and sees anotber 
side to the question. This great big 
show has so much in it that it will 
take the boy a week to see it all, but 
he ought to go, even if he can stay 
only two or three days. Yes keep 
him out of school to go to the dairy 
show; it will pay. 


“But it is going to cost something to 
send the boy to Chicago, even for two 
or three days, so where will the pay 
come from? It is this way. The boy 
is going to see the cow that is making 
a profit of 60 to 70 cents a day stand- 
ing right along by the side of one that 
is losing 10 or 20 cents a day; and he 
is going to see which one looks like 
‘our cows.’ He is going to see all 
sorts of barn fixtures—the milking 
machine and the hay hoist and the 
silage cutter—and all sorts of things 
that will help in making the work 
easier and in taking better care of 
the cattle. He is going to understand, 
too, that if ‘our cows’ were all like 
these good cows we could soon have 
all these things. 


“The dairy show is an inspiration 
to mature men who have already pro- 
duced great animals. Why not let the 
boy have some of this inspiration? 
I‘ will help to give him ambition; it 
will help to give him a purpose to 
work towards. All this will make his 
work easier; the weather will not be 
so cold in the morning; his hands will 
not get near so sore; his ears will not 
get frostbitten so quickly; and he will 
have lots more patience with the 
kicker. 

“It may lead your son to see at his 
very hand and upon your own farm 
a field full of possibilities and attrac- 
tions; a field that is limited only by 
his own intellect. It is such influences 
as are produced by this great dairy 
show that will keep the best American 
boys on the farms. And it won’t hurt 
the old man to take in the National 
Dairy Show either from Oct. 23d to 
Nov. 1st.” 





CAMPBELL CORN SHOW. 





The fourth annual Corn Show of 
Dunklin County, Mo., will be held at 
Campbell, October 17th and 18th, 1913. 
On first day at 9:30 o’clock, there will 
be a mammoth parade of school chil- 
dren, farmers, machinery, floats and 
automobiles, then will follow corn 
judging, awarding of premiums and 
addresses on farm topics. 

R. C. YUUNG, Secretary. 








A marked increase in the quantity 
of live stock grazed on national for- 
est ranges during the past fiscal year 
is reported by the forest service. Nine 
and a half million domestic animals 
have been occupied during the summer 
in converting one of the by-products 
of the forests into meat, hides and 
wool. In addition, there were in round 
numbers three hundred thousand 
calves and colts and five million 
lambs and kids exempt from permit 
and therefore not enumerated. 

According to the figures gathered, 
the amount of stock grazed under 
permit during the year is over four 
per cent greater than for the previous 
vear, while the number of permit- 
tees using the forests for pasturage 
purposes was increased from 26,501 to 
27,466. The total receipts by the gov- 
ernment from grazing fees for the 
twelve months ending June 30, 1913, 
were $1,007,739, and the portion of 
this applied to schools and roads in 
the states in which the national for- 
ests are situated is about $352 703. 

Grazing is second only to lumbering 
as a principal use of the national for- 
ests. Practically all of the national 
forests used extensively for grazing 
purposes are within the eleven states 
extending east from the Pacific Coast, 
known as the “far western group.” 
These states contain, according to lat- 
est reports, 8,546,000 cattle, 2,810,000 
horses and mules, and _ 28,366,000 
sheep. The national forests support 
in these states 17 per cent of the 
total number of cattle grazed, 3.48 
per cent of horses and mules, and 
27.5 per cent of sheep. 

It is estimated that the annual prod- 
uct of these animals is 300,000 head 
of beef cattle of various ages and 
grades and 5,000,000 head of lambs 
and mutton sheep. 

Since the average net meat wegiht 
of a beef animal is 515 pounds, of a 
lamb 37 pounds and of a sheep 52 
pounds, the stock grazed on national 
forests in the eleven far western 
states produce annually about 155 
million pounds of beef and 312 million 
pounds of mutton. In addition, it is 
said the wool grown totals 55,000,000 
pounds, hides approximate 300,000 in 
number, and pelts 5,000,000. 

This output, according to the forest 
service, does not involve any material 
sacrifice of forest or watershed pro- 
tection or permanent forage produc- 
tivity on the national forests. The 
system of range management applied 
by the government has proved, it is 
claimed, effective and simple, and the 
quality and quantity of the national 
forage crop is said to be improving 
each year. 


TUBERCULIN TEST SUSPENDED 
FOR CANADIAN CATTLE SENT 
TO DAIRY SHOW, CHICAGO. 





The Chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry has issued an official order 
waiving the requirements of Regula- 
tion 38 of Order 180 as far as it 
concerns cattle to be imported from 
Canada temporarily for exhibition pur- 
poses at the National Dairy Show to 
be held at Chicago, Ill., from October 
23 to November 1, 1913. This order 
waives the requirement that such cat- 
tle for a temporary stay in the coun- 
try for exhibition only shall be sub- 
jected to the tuberculin test before 
admission. These Canadian cattle in- 
tended for exhibition must be brought 
into the country in conformity with 
Regulation 39. This requires that such 
cattle shall be accompanied by a satis- 
factory certificate of tuberculin test 
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and this test must be made not more 
than six months prior to entry. In 
addition owner or importer must file 
an affidavit stating that the said ce 
tificate of tuberculin test refers to the 
cattle in question. Any such cattle 
which are not sold to remain in the 
United States must be immediately 
returned to Canada at the close of 
the exhibition. In case of any of these 
Canadian cattle which will remain in 
the United States notice must be 
given to the Department and those 
which are not tested as required by 
Regulation 38 must undergo the tu- 
berculin test under an inspector of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture be- 
fore being allowed to leave the place 
of exhibition. All cattle, sheep, or 
swine intended for exhibition pur- 
poses must be shipped directly to the 
exhibition grounds and must not be 
unloaded in any public stock yard. 


DEHORNING CATTLE. 


Owners of farm cattle have a mis- 
taken idea of beauty when they think 
a cow or a bull is more attractive 
with the horns on. For safety’s sake, 
if for no other reason, the cattle 
should be dehorned, both to keep 
them from injuring each other and 
from doing bodily harm to persons on 
the farm. Horns have no possible use 
to any domestic animal and should be 
removed at an early age. 

The bull especially should be de- 
horned, even if the cows are not. 
When the horns are left on, the ani- 
mals always are more quarrelsome 
and ugly. It 1s not safe and does 
not pay to take the chance. Rather 
than kill the bull’s horns with caustic 
when he is a calf it is preferable tc 
let them develop for about a _ year, 
then cut them off. This will have a 
tendency to take the conceit out of 
him, and as he has learned to de- 
pend more or less upon his horns 
before they are removed, he will not 
be apt to get ugly. With heifer calves 
it is a desirable way to burn the horns 
with caustic, but it must be done 
most carefully and extreme care tak- 
en in handling it, not to. get any of 
it on one’s hands. 

Cattle may be dehorned at any time 
during the year, but preferably not 
during the hottest months and in the 
midst of fly time. It is not a painful 
operation to the cow and can in no 
way be considered a cruelty. It is 
more of a cruelty to leave the horns on 
than to cut them off, because of the 
injury she is apt to do to other stock. 
A good sharp hand saw answers the 
purpose very well. The animal should 
be fastened securely so that she can- 
not flounder around. The operator 
then clasps the horn with one hand 
and manipulates the saw rapidly with 
the other. Care should be taken not 
to get to close to the head and also 
not to leave on too much of the horn, 
After the horn is off it is well to 
apply some good disinfectant. 
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ST, LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


Cook & Lawless of Palona, Ill., had 
a load of pigs on Monday’s market, 
consigned to Hess Commission Co. 


T. H. Gardner, the big Linn County, 
Mo., shipper, was represented on 
Monday’s market with three loads of 
cattle to Hess Commission Company. 


Sam Gorman, a regular’ shipper 
from Cook’s Station, Mo., was on the 
market Monday with a load of cattle 
to Stewart, Son & McCormack Com- 
mission Co. 


Shannan Bros., of Noble, Mo., had 
two loads of mixed butcher cattle on 
Monday’s market, which were sold at 
satisfactory prices by Henry Commis- 
sion Company. 


S. R. Shipman, of Sparta, Mo., was 
on Monday’s market with three loads 
of steers and one load mixed butcher 
stuff, which were consigned to Henry 
Commission Company. 


H. E. Bledsoe, the popular trader 
of Green City, Mo., was represented 
on the National Stock Yards market 
Monday with a car of cattle to Hess 
Commission Company. 


A. O. Washington, of the “Kingdom 
of Callaway,” a garden spot of the 
“Show Me” state, had a car of swine 
to the National Live Stock Commis- 
sion Company on Monday. 


Bean & Giddings, of Kansas, had 
ten loads of cattle to Woodson-Fenne- 
wald Commission Co. Monday. They 
expressed themselves as well pleased 
with the St. Louis market. 

R. E. Kiernan of Randolph County, 
Mo., a well-known shipper, sold one 
car, of sheep on Monday’s market. 
The National Live Stock Commission 
Company disposed of them. 

J. M. Pennington, one of the pro 
gressive farmers who hails from Tul. 
sa County, Okla. had in a car of 
porkers to the National Live Stock 
Commission Co. on Monday. 

Maroni A. Smith, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, was represented on Monday’s 
market with a consignment of ten 
cars of Utah lambs and two cars of 
sheep to Clay, Robinson & Co. 

yeorge F. Fennewald, of Martins- 
burg, Mo., was on Monday’s market 
with a car of hogs averaging 227 Ilbs., 
which sold at $8.65, the top of the 
market, by Woodson-Fennewald. 

John Bunch, of Moniteau County, 
Mo., consigned a bunch of 19 steers 
to the Moody Commission Company 
Monday that averaged 1,252 pounds. 
They sold for $7.75 per hundred. 


T. H. Gardner, of Linn County, Mo., 
was on the Market Monday with a 
load of 25 steers. They averaged 
1,058 pounds ana were sold at $7.85 
by Dimmitt-Caudle-Smith Commission 
Company. 

C, C. Freitag, a well-known cattle- 
man of Scott County, IJl., was on Mon- 
day’s market with one car of mixed 
cattle, which was sold to good advan- 
tage by Blakely-Sanders-Mann Com- 
mission Co. 

Molloy Bros., of Clark County, Mo., 
was represented on Monday’s market 
with a load of mixed cattle. His sale 
was made through the agency of the 
well-known commission firm of Blake- 
ly-Sanders-Mann. 


C. E. Chapman, of Sullivan, Mo., 
personally accompanied a shipment of 
cattle and hogs to the National Stock 
Yards market Monday. They were 
consigned to Stewart, Son & McCor- 
mack Commission Co. 

William Visser, of Knoxville, Iowa, 
had in his initial shipment to the 
National Stock Yards Monday to Clay, 


shrink was very light and the price 
was very satisfactory. 


C. R. Fowler, an aggressive stock- 
man of St. Francois County, Mo., 
shipped in a car of cattle and hogs 
for the Monday’s market. The Na- 
tional Live Stock Commission Com- 
pany handled them for him. 


J. C. Clayton, of Audrain County, 
was on the market Thursday with two 
loads of 302-pound hogs, which sold at 
$8.45, the top of the market for that 
day. The consignment was handled 
by Woodson-Fennewald Com. Co. 

W. J. Reichert, of Freeburg, II1., 
was a visitor to the National Stock 
Yards market last week. He shipped 
in 16 head of cattle, averaging 815 
pounds, which were sold by Draggon, 
Becker & Co. at 98.85 per hundred. 

Fennewald Bros., of Audrain Co., 
Mo., marketed a car of hogs on Mon- 
day averaging 278 pounds, at $8.65, 
through the agency of Woodson-Fen- 
newald Commission Co. at the top 
price for the day—$8.65 per hundred. 

The Stoddard County Trust Com- 
pany had a consignment of one car 
cattle and one car hogs on the Na- 
tional Stock Yards market Monday. 
They were sold through the agency of 
Dimmitt-Caudle-Smith Commission Co. 


George Chalfant, of Richland, Mo., 
marketed 25 head of cattle on the 
National Stock Yards market Monday 
through the agency of the Moody 
Commission Company. The cattle 
averaged 1,350 pounds and sold for 
$8.50 per cwt. 

J. T. Walker, of Audrain County, 
Mo., was a well pleased shipper to 
Monday’s market. He had one load 
of 246-pound hogs that brought $8.65, 
the top of the market for the day. 
Woodson-Fennewald Live Stock Com- 
mission Co. sold them. 

R. C. Kissee, of Christian County, 
Mo., was on Monday’s market with 
two loads of good hogs, averaging 
185 pounds, which sold at $8.55, with- 
in a dime of the top of the market. 
They were consigned to the Shippers 
Live Stock Commission Co. 


J. L. Tippetts of Fayctte County, 
Mo., was a visitor at the Nationai 
Stock Yards Monday. He brought in 
a load of steers averaging 904 pounds. 
They were sold by Dimmitt-Caudle- 
Smith Commission Co. at $8.25 per 
hundred. 

J. N. Phillips & Co well-known 
live stock shippers of Whitener, Ark., 
were represented on Monday’s market 
with one car of cattle and one car of 
hogs, which were satisfactorily sold 
by the well-known live stock commis- 
sion firm of Dimmitt-Caudle-Smith. 

J. T. Bryan, of Callaway County, 
Mo., was on the National Stock Yards 
market Monday with a consignment 
of 88 hogs, averaging 204 pounds, of 
his own feeding. They were sold by 
the Shippers Live Stock Commission 
Company at $8.65, the extreme top of 
the market for that day. 

F. W. Carlson, of Audrain County, 
Mo., was on Monday’s market with 
two loads of hogs, one car averaging 
284 lbs. and the other 243 lbs. Both 
loads sold for $8.60, which was within 
5 cents of the top of market. Wood- 
son-Fennewald Commission Co. han- 
dled the sales for Mr. Carlson. 

Frank Weesen of Moniteau County, 
Mo., was on the National Stock Yards 
market Monday with a consignment 
of heavy beef steers—the heaviest 
seen on this market this year—aver- 
aging 1,715 pounds. They were con- 
signed to the Moody Commission Co., 





Robinson & Co. Mr. Visser said the 


which firm sold them to Morris & 


Co. at the fancy price of $9.15 per 
hundred. This netted $157 per head 
for the whole shipment. Mr. Wessen 
said: “They are a good grade of 
Shorthorns. I fed them on shelled 
corn and molasses feed. They made 
good gains for me throughout the pe- 
riod of feeding.” 


Friend Bros., well-known Wright 
County, Mo., traders, had two cars of 
hogs and two cars of cattle on Mon- 
day’s market to Hess “ommission Co. 
Friend Bros. are extensive dealers in 
stock hogs and stock cattle, in fact 
they shipped 19,000 hogs last season 
to various feeders of the country. 

Walter Hale, of Audrain County, 
Mo., was on 
a consignment of 33 heifers, averag- 
ing 700 pounds, which sold for $5.60 
by 
Company. This bunch of heifers were 
Mr. Hale’s own feeding. He is one of 
the most prominent feeders and ship- 
pers of Audrain County. 

T. A. Barrows, a prominent cattle 
shipper of Clark County, Mo., accom- 
panied a car of cattle to the Nationa!’ 
Stock Yards market Monday. Thecar 
was badly mixed, and Mr. Barrows 
expressed himself as very well pleased 
with the results obtained on this ship- 
ment by Blakely-Sanders-Mann Live 
Stock Commission Co. 


Henry Andrae, of Jefferson City, 
Mo., was on Monday’s market with 24 
Hereford yearling steers averaging 
982 pounds, which sold for $9.30 per 
hundred; also 23 Shorthorn two-year- 
old steers, averaging 1,052 pounds, 
which sold for $8.75. Both lots were 
sold by Woodson-Fennewald Commis- 
sion Co. Mr. Andrae takes great pride 
in bringing in good stuff to market. 

Leslie Davis, of Audrain County, 
Mo., accompanied a shipment of 23 
Pole-Angus cattle to the National 
Stock Yards market Monday that were 
record breakers. This lot of baby 
beeves averaged 904 pounds and were 
sold by Woodson-Fennewald Commis- 
sion Co. to Morris & Co. at $9.50 per 
hundred, which is a new high price 
for the year. They were Mr. Davis’ 
own feeding. He was well pleased 
with the sale. In speaking of this 
fine bunch of cattle Mr. Davis said: 
“T bought these cattle when they were 
calves, and put them on feed the 10th 
of March. They were fed a straight 


- ] ‘Sommission | : : 
Woodson-Fennewald Commission | while George M. Rommel, chief of . 





—= 
ration of shelled corn and eot 
cake for about seven months, ag th 
was very little grass, and they 
mighty near being strictly dry lot cat 
tle. They were kept on this Until Oe 
tober 10th. During the feeding 
cess they gained about 500 Pounds, op 
something over two pounds per day.” 





PLAN TO INCREASE JU, sg, MEAT 


SUPPLY. 





Washington, October 11.—Shortage 
of meat in the United States and the 
way to increase the supply are dis. 


| cussed by experts in the Department 


Monday’s market with | 





of Agriculture, in a special bulletin jg. 
sued today to the farmers of the coun. 
try. That there is decided meat short. 
age is discussed by James M. Picken; 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 


Animal Husbandry Division, urged 
maintenance and increase in the meat 
supply by revival of beef cattle rais. 
ing in the corn belt, its extension jn 
the Eastern States and increasing the 
production of beef cattle and hogs jn 
the South. 


“The high cost of meat is a serious 
reality,” says Mr. Pickens, “and it js 
now obvious that the rise in prices ip 
recent years is the natural result of 
an actual shortage in production. The 
condition is reflected in the per cap 
ita consumption of meat in the Unite 
States, which is estimated to hay 
fallen off 10 pounds in four years, o 
from 162 pounds in 1909 to 152 pound 
in the fiscal year 1913. It is eviden 
that the country ic facing an era of 
short production of meat and that 
some constructive means must be 
adopted if the American appetite for 
this class of food is to be supplied.” 


Beef Cattle Show Decrease. 

The bulletin points out that in the 
last six years the number of beef eat- 
tle in the country apparently has fall- 
en off over 30 per cent, while the pop- 
ulation has increased. 

Department estimates show that the 
number of beef cattle in the country 
on January 1, 1907, was 51,566,000, and 
at the beginning of the present: year 
only 36,030,000, while the number of 
dairy cows remained practically sta- 
tionary. The slaughter of beef, it is 
set forth, has fallen off approximately 
780,000,000 pounds from 1910 to 1913. 
Meanwhile the country’s export trade 
has greatly fallen off, and Mr. Pickens 
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+ DIMMITT-CAUDLE-SMI OO, 
$ 

+ NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILLINOIS 

¢ Have built up an immense business by rendering service sec- 
% ond to none. ALL MEMBERS OF THE FIRM SALES- 
5s MEN —all salesmen members of the firm. 

£ advertisements do not add to the shipper’s returns, but— 

¢ , ‘ ; 
That Makes His Check 8 
+ Service That Makes His | 
eres 

» 4 

oe 

Is What Counts 

2 ee ae ee ee 

o 

$ We sold the 1290-Ih. stéers for T. B. Murray last week at 
# $9.30 per cwt., the year’s record on heavy steers on this market. 
Re 

o 

é. TOP SALES ARE AN EVERYDAY OCCURRENCE 

* WITH US. 

+ Consign to us and your bank account will grow. 

z 

~ POPE DIMMITT, Prest. C. B. CAUDLE, Sec’y- 

% S. P. SMITH, Vice-Pres’t. W. R. HUITT, Treas. 
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— 
offers little hope for imports from Ar- 
entina and Australia because of their 
great drain by European markets. Ar- 
gentina, be asserts, already is draw- 
ing on its live stock reserve. 
The department makes the assertion | 
that the country is facing an era of 
almost unlimited possibilities for live 
sock production, and that all the meat 
needed could be furnished if the farm- 
ers could be shown how to produce it 
and how to get a ready market. 
Pomme! Makes Suggestions. 
Mr. Pommel of the animal husband-| 
ry division, declares that the output 
of meat on the average farm can be 
increased by the prevention of waste, 
yse of more economical methods and 
increase Of production through better 
preeding methods. He asserts that 
the nation’s meat supply can be in 
creased by revival of beef cattle rais- 
ing in the corn belt and its extension 
in the Eastern States, where success 
depends upon the utilization of pas | 
tures and cheap roughage; the use of | 
(ual purpose cows on dairy farms, sav | 
ing the calves for feeders, raising | 
sheep more extensively in the corn 
belt and Eastern States, increasing 
hog production on the irrigated farms 
of the West, increasing production on 
the irrigated farms of the West, in- 
creasing production of beef cattle and 
hogs in the South, the only section of 
the United States where cattle can 
still be raised, fed and sold at a prof- 
itof from 5 cents to 6 cents per 
pound. 





DROLTH DIDN’T FEAZE GEORGE. 


Our good friend, George Bayse, of 
Rocheport, who is one of the most 
useful men in Boone county, didn’t 
let the drouth scare him a litile b‘t. 


He is feeding 560 head of catile and 
i) head of hogs, and beside the or- 
dinary feed stuff, forage and corn, has 
18) tons of cotton seed cake for fat- 
tening purposes, says the Columbia 
Herald-‘Statesman. He has also used 


some 2) tons of Champion molasses 
feed, which he says possesses excel- 
lent nutritive qualities. Some of his 
sock is almost ready for the market 
and some he will carry through the 


Winter. Besides the $17,000 of stock 
he now has on hands, it might be 
mentioned incidentally that Mr. Bayse 
has paid out in the last 60 days $80,- 
670.83 for stock, and has shipped 57 
cars to market or an average of about 
acarload a day for 60 days. 


INTERNATIONAL ENTRIES CLOSE 
NOV. 1ST. 





All entries for the International 
Live Stock Exposition at Chicago will! 
close Nov. 1, and it i important that 
all those wishing to be represented at 
the big show send in their entries as 
§00n as possible as it will greatly fa- 
cilitate the work. 

The annual International Live 
Stock Show at Chicago is known 
throughout the length and _ breadth 
of our land, and its educational ad- 
Vantages are so great and so valu- 
able to all classes of stock men 
that they cannot afford to stay away. 
Arrange your affairs at home be- 
tween now and the date of this ex- 
Position so you can surely attend. 





Alex Harbison of Chase county, 
Kan., considers good farm land a valu- 


STOCK RECEIPTS FOR THE YEAR 
UP TO OCTOBER 1. 





Estimates of cattle receipts at six 
chief markets for the year up to Octo- 
ber 1 show an increase of about 1,230,- 
000 head compared to a year ago. De- 
ducting the large number of thin cat- 
tle which were not slaughtered, but 
went back to feed lots, the showing 
for actual beef slaughtering will be 
much less than a year ago. 

Ravages of hog cholera and other 
conditions show in the falling off in 
hog marketing for the nine months. 
The estimates show nearly 700,000 less 
hogs marketed than for the same per- 
iod last year. Sheep and lamb re- 
ceipts were just about even with a 
year azo.—National Provisioner. 


WEEKLY MARKET REPORT 





Cattle Active, Hog Prices Irregular— 
Good Grades Higher While Com- 
mon and Lights Are Dull 
and Lower. 





Receipts Monday—Cattle, 9,600 
head; hogs, 6,500; sheep, 4,300; horses 
and mules, 1,550. 

CATTLE—Quality was the predom- 
inant feature of the run, as the pro- 
portion of choice to prime beeves was 
liberal, total showing did not fall much 
below 35 cars. ; 

The trade was active from the start, 
and a much better feeling was plainly 
evident than during all last week. 
Packers fought one another in an ef- 
fort to get what they needed and prac- 
tically all grades of steers enjoyed a 
strong, active market. Sellers during 
the early hours of the trade reported 
prices strong to a shade higher in 
places. However, toward the close of 
the session, activity eased up a bit and 
the close was rather dull, with what 
advance there was in the morning be- 
ing lost. The general market aver- 
aged about steady all the way through, 

Yearlings were again the feature of 
the trade and early got into favor with 
the packers. A load of Angus year- 
lings brought $9.50, the highest price 
of the year. Another load of Here- 
fords brought $9.30. A load of 1,700- 
pound beeves brought $9.15, and heav- 
ies cleared generally at $8.25@9.15. 
Medium to good weights were at $7.85 
@8.85. 

Heifers were inclined to feature the 
trade to a certain extent. There was 
very little change relative to prices 
from the close of last week. A load of 
choice heifers brought $8.60, the top 
for full loads, although several odd 
lots went as high as $8.75. Bulk of 
good grades sold at $7@8, while me- 
dium to good ones brought $6.25 @6.75. 

Cows were in generous supply and 
got a good, strong, active market. A 
few choice cows went as high as $6.75 
@7.25, but bulk cleared at $4.50@6.00. 
There was very little change in can- 
ners and cutters. Supply of bulls was 
fair and a steady market moved the 
bulk. 

A few loads of good weight, good 
grade feeding steers went in a range 
of $6.75@7.00, while one bunch 
brought $7.15, and an odd lot went as 
high as $7.60. Several bunches, of 
good weight steers, that would have 
made good feeding material, went to 
the packers for lack of demand. Call 
for stockers was narrow, but the sup- 
ply was moderate and prices held 
steady. Stock cows and heifers were 
in light demand and prices generally 
steady. A fair supply of milkers sold 





able investment. And Mr. Harbison 
has had experience along this line, | 
and knows, Not long ago he sold a 
Small farm in that county, which he 
d owned only 15 months, at a good 
Recently he purchased, seven 
r €s south of Clements, in that coun- 
v, 320 acres for which he paid $9,600. 
his farm is especially adapted for 
Sadling stock, and feeding,” said 
®. “Spring water near the feed lot, 
mepieg and tillable land make it an 
deal place,” 


| generally unchanged from last week. 


Run of Southern cattle amounted to 
95 car loads. Only a moderate steer 
supply was offered, and all of these 
came from Oklahoma. However, there 
was only an indifferent demand from 
packers and early in the day it was a 
difficult matter to get a bid. Order 
buyers were almost entirely out of 
the market, and there was very little 
activity manifested regarding steers 
until after noon. 

HOGS—A small supply, but there 
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Cattle Department Office Hog Department 
J. W. Sanders F. L. Ballard H. W. Mann 
H. B. Sanders Clara Lynch Mike Daley 


F. F. Hunniger 
W. E. Talkington 
Geo. Tipton 


Sheep Department 
D. P. Collins 


Established 1872 ° 


BLAKELY-SANDERS-MANN CO. 


Live Stock Commission Merchants 


Incorporated 1890 
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All Stock Consigned to Us Will Receive Our 
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A Personal Attention 
- CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
- Reference: The National Stock Yards National Bank 
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“ Bell, Bridge 50. Kinloch, St. Clair 1041 
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was a fair number of right good hogs} mon cull sheep and canners brought 
included. The market was irregular,| $2@2.40. Bucks continue to sell at 
and while some kinds were higher, oth-! $3.25. Several cars of sheep were re- 
ers were only steady, still others were | ceived from Georgia, but they were 
lower. Best grades of all weights/| rather poor quality. 
over 175 pounds were 5@10c higher, Native lambs topped at $7.10, but 
while the fair grades of mixed and| there was only one small bunch that 
heavy hogs were only about steady | sold higher than $7, however, a goodly 
and pigs and lights lower. | number brought this figure. Other 
Pigs and lights, with the exception | light good lambs sold at $6.75@6.90, 
of the very best, were practically un-| fair to medium grades went at $6.25@ 
salable and a number were carried | 6-65, and the culls and poor kinds in 
over. Heavy hogs are commanding | general at $4@6. Lambs of all kinds 
best prices just now and selling at the! Were slow sale, but those that were 
top of the market. They are being | not fat found a much poorer market 
purchased by shippers, although pack- | than the good fat kinds, the Utah 
ers are taking a few of them. Rough |lambs were only fairly good and sold 
plain heavy hogs are selling pretty | at $6.85. 


slow, but it is the pigs and lights that 
are meeting with the poorest sale. HORSE AND MULE MARKET. 


Several loads of good heavy hogs ea aes — : 
went at $8.65, which was the top of| _HORSES—Some good spirited bid- 
the market, and 5c higher than the | ding was ooem m the ring, but the 
top on Saturday. The bulk of the de- most part of this activity was on the 
sirable hogs went at $8.30@8.55. All| Part of the Southern buyers, as there 
of the hogs at the top were good | was a large number of them present, 
weights and went to the shippers, but | #24 they were showing the active 


the packers paid as high as $8.60 for spirit in bidding on the _ desirable 
kinds of animals, and as a result of 


good heavy hogs, but where they | this ‘si h ki : 
found a class that the shippers ml ee Leger Bae snese Sines were; Gk 
butchers would not want, they bought | trely satistactory. 











willing to take the plain grades in | Heavy draft, good to choice. 175@200 
preference to paying the higher prices | Eastern chunks, ex. quality. - 160@200 
for the better ones. Rough heavy | Hastern chunks, plain..... - 100@135 
packers sold at $7.90@8.10. | Southern horses, ex. quality. 125@150 


. ‘ , Southern horses, plain...... E9@ 175 
Strictly good hogs of light weight, | : 
that is und r 165 pounds, sold at $8.15 Choice drivers, with speed.. 175@275 


@8.40, fair grades at $7.65@8.00, best Ce  Peeeereeryor rit tit 150@250 
quality pigs averaging less than 125) — AAA ay Reo § sen) Ck oe ae 5@ 20 
pounds, at $7.50@8.00, fair to medium | MULES—There was a good demand 
grades at $6.50@7.35, and the poor| for the goad fat quality kinds of mules 
kinds at $5@6.50. | and prices on these were generally 

5 a __ | Steady, which proved satisfactory to 
rc. goood — “ a | all concerned. Big mules with qual- 
good native lambs included. Native | Ky and Welght ware om. he Aes 
sheep were about as numerous as usu- _sotahg prone Bg steer oa 
al, but lambs were not so plentiful, | yas ae . y 


; | were good sellers and prices slightly 
and those offered were not extra good, | higher. 


many Southern sheep were offered and | ‘ 
then there was a big string received | w - ro powaerk a aoe ouen 
from Utah. The market was just 2 Sm See 28829 ° hors 


about steady on sheep, but lambs were | = rey one glean: da 
15c lower in general and a little more | ©. AD SOM neste tees @ 
1 RD, os as eh pole bean Maes 20@ 7h 


in -places. 


Most of the mutton sheep went to| The RURAL WORLD Classified De- 
the slaughterers at $4.50, the same as | partment gives better returns for a 


the last half of last week, with a few | small amount invested than anything 


that were not quite so good at $4.40.| Neehie ee h = 
Choppers and good stockers sold at, ¥® “20W OF. you have goo¢ breed- 
$3.25@3.65, while the plain stockers| ims stock for sale try a One-Cent-a- 








went at $2.50@3.15, and the old com-| Word Advertisement on Page 16, 


them at $8.25@8.50, and seemed to be Heavy draft, extra.......... $210@250 
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SEED CORN: 


took proper care of their orchards 
more. satisfactory returns 
than those who neglected their fruit 


Johnson County White. ‘trees. 


weather we have some 
to last long 


Despite the dry 
fine seed, and it is not going 


either. We are now selecting seed in the 
field and will get more later on while husk- 
ing the crop. It is our experience that it is 
best not to shell and ship before January 1, 


but we are now booking orders at $2.50 per 
bushel for shelled, and $3.50 per bushel for 
erated seed. 


Send your orders soon, or you may get 
left. Cc. D. LYON, 
Route 1. Georgetown, Ohio 








Horticulture 


NATIONAL APPLE DAY. 








Editor RURAL WORLD: The swift- 
ly moving season again remind us we 
are approaching the harvest home and 
National Apple Day is near at hand. 
Following the established custom of 
observing apple day on the third 
Tuesday of every October, it will be 
seen the exact date this year falls 
on Tuesday, October 21. 

As Missouri was among the first 
of the horticultural organizations to 
approve and ratify the movement of 
having a national apple day and as 
the orchard men have been among 
the most faithful in observing the an- 
nual returning anniversary, there is 
not much that could be suggested to 
the apple growers of the state as to 
the best ways and means for cele- 
brating the annual event. 

The day everywhere, however, is 
ushered in by preparations for feasts 
of apples raw and served in the many 
diversified forms. If there are any 
not very familiar with the different 
ways of cooking apples I would sug- 
gest that they write to U. Grant Bor- 
der, 218 Light street, Baltimore, for 
book soon to be issued and to be 
given gratuitously on receipt of post- 
age, containing recipes for cooking 
apples in 197 different ways. 

With normal crops of appies read- 
ily placing the fruit within reach of 
many people, a favorable opportunity 
for reducing the high cost of living. 
Then it should be remembered that 
the consuming of apples brings health 
and happiness, as they furnish a far 
more wholesome food than greasy 
victuals. 

In former years it was well known 
that the two hardest working senators 
in Congress were Senator Depew of 
New York and Senator Cockrell of 
Missouri, and yet it was also well 
known that their noonday meal con- 
sisted of but a few apples, and the 
repast was sufficient to impart 
strength and vigor for battles in 
which they were engaged. 

It may seem to be quite insignificant 
to allow children to shoot crackers 
and have displays of fireworks on 
Fourth of July, but such amusements 
keep the memory of independence 
brightly burning and lead inquiring 
minds up to the causes of such cele- 
brations. 

Countless numbers of young chil- 
dren, look forward to Christmas only 
as a day when visits from Santa Claus 
may be anticipated and when presents 
are generously distributed by kindly 
hands. Yet with passing years the 
same children are led into new 
thoughts and new life as they finally 
comprehend the higher and nobler 
teachings of the great festival. 

As national apple day was institut. 
ed distinctly for educational purposes, 
there is a confidence that the feast of 
apples on every returning anniversary 
will lead to discussions and investiga- 
tions that will result in the better- 
ment in all diversified forms of apple 
conditions. 

In spite of the almost unprece- 
dented drouth and heat of the past 


It should be borne in mind that 
the population of the United States is 
increasing at an almost prodigious 
rate and that the price of farming 
lands is rapidly advancing. It can 
be depended upon as sure as the sun 
rises and sets that the time is not 
far distant when good farming lands 
in the Middle West will be worth 
from $400 to $500 per acre, and when 
land readily brings such figures it will 
be time for barren orchards and or- 
chards bearing only second class or 
cull fruit to be put out of existence. 

There is a stern and inflexible fu- 
ture to be met in the vocation of 
fruit growing, and it is to be hoped 
that the many stubborn and serious 
problems confronting those engaged in 
apple culture will be duly considered 
on each returning national apple day 
with confidence of reaching timely 
and more fruitful results. 

Quincy, Ill. JAMES HANDLY. 





KEEP CELERY GROWING TO PRE- 





season, it is obvious that those who pollen of the corn during late August 


VENT SEEDING. 





If celery is to be prevented from 
early seeding it must be kept growing 
steadily from the time it first appears 
in the seed bed until ready to be 
blanched, according to Professor C. I. 
Lewis, head of the Horticultural De- 
partment, .Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege. “Any check in the growth by 
drouth, frost or other unfavorable con- 
dition,” said Professor Lewis, “stunts 
the plant and causes it to run to seed. 
It is particularly necessary that young 
seedlings in the seed box be kept in a 
thriving state, and there is great dan- 
ger that in transplanting, the roots 
may be allowed to dry out or become 
chilled, causing early seeding. Weath- 
er conditions may be unfavorable, but 
must be controlled by watering the 
plants or protecting them from ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. Keep them 
in a fertile, well cultivated soil, give 
them plenty of moisture, keep them 
from crowding—in other words, keep 
them growing all the time, and most 
of the plants will grow to maturity 
without seed'ng. 





CROP ROTATION. 





Department of Agriculture Advises 
Rotation as a Preventive Against 
Western Corn Rootworm. 


“An abundance of the corn beetles 
in a corn field should be a distinct 
warning that the field should not be 
planted to corn the following year but 
that it should be devoted to wheat, 
oats, barley, rye or to any crop other 
than corn,” is the advice of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to Western 
corn planters. 

The advice is contained in Bulletin 
No. 8, which, in dealing with the 
Western corn rootworm, one of the 
most destructive pests of the corn 
field, advises crop rotation as a means 
of eradicating the worm. It is stated 
that not since the insect was discov- 
ered has there been a case on record 
where corn has been injured when 
grown on land planted the season be- 
fore to such small crops as wheat, 
rye, barley or oats. 

The worm is regarded by the de- 
partment as one of the easiest pests 
to control under crop rotation meth- 
ods provided the farm is not subject 
to overflow thus necessitating the 
planting of corn consecutively. _ 

The worm is about the size of the 
striped cucumber beetle, has a yellow- 
ish green color and black eyes. He is 
most likely to be observed feeding 
among the silk of the ear or on the 





SEEDS 


———— 


Crain, Clover and Crass 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 


7. 9and 11 Seuth Main $t. SAINT Logg 








THE CROCODILE WRENCH 


All Around Handy Tool for Home, Farm and Shop 


FREE With One Yearly Subscription to 
Colman’s Rural World 
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MONKEY WRENCH 


§% inches long and weighs ten ounces. 


keen. 


extra trip to town for repairs. 


RAL WORLD, $1.00. 
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PIPE WRENCH 


Six Handy Farm Tools in One 


THE CROCODILE WRENCH is drop forged from the finest tool steel and 
scientifically tempered. Every Wrench guaranteed against breakage. It is 


A pipe wrench, a nut wrench, a screw driver and three dies for cleaning 
ip and re-threading rusted and battered threads; also for cutting new threads 
on blank bolts. Dies will fit all bolts used on standard farm machinery. 

Teeth and dies are case-hardened in bone-black, making them hard and 


The dies on this wrench alone would cost $1.50, and would be worth more 
than thit to every farmer, as they would often save valuable time, besides an 


Requires no adjustment; never slips; is simple and always ready for use, 
Will work in closer quarters than any other wrench. 

Handy tool to carry on a binder, reaper, mower, etc. 

Handy for removing all removable calks. 

Light, strong, compact and easily carried in the hip pocket. 

A convenient househo!d wrench. A real farm tool. 

Sent, postage prepaid, with one yearly subscription to COLMAN’S RU- 
Send in your order at once. 








and September, although they fre- 
quently enter farm houses at night, 
being attracted by the lamp light. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
been engaged in investigations look- 
ing to the eradication and control of 
the corn beetle. Recently it made in- 
vestigations on a 4,600-acre farm in 
DeKalb County, Ill. Rotation of crops 
has been the regular rule on this 
farm. This year 1,600 acres were 
planted to corn, 700 acres of which 
were carefully examined by the De- 
partment’s investigator. In August 
only 10 acres were found affected by 
the rootworm and this was where, in 
the rearrangement of the field, the 
ground had also been planted to corn 
the previous year. In the neighbor- 
hood of this farm were a number of 
plantations where crop rotation was 
not systematically practiced and the 
damage done by the pest was not 
general but serious. 





FALL PLANTING EXPERIENCE. 





Sound Advice from U. S. Expert.— 
Downing was undoubtedly correct: 
“Early autumn planting is greatly 
preferred in all mild climates and dry 
soils, and even for very hardy trees, 
as the apple, in colder latitudes.” 
Wherever hardiness of tree is beyond 
question fall planting is advantageou~. 
In fall planting, especially in the 
south, trees may actually become 
rooted and the wounds heal before 
cold weather sets in. There fall 
planting goes on clear through the 
winter even merging into spring plant- 
ing. Fall planting gives better oppor- 
tunity for careful handling of the 
trees and actually doing a good job. 
Where planting is properly done and 
trees are not injured by cold, they are 
ready to start into growth at the first 








beginning of spring, even before it is 


possible to get on the ground for 
spring planting. 

Fall planting is advantageous in per- 
mitting the fruit grower to get ahead 
with his work. If the ground is too 
wet and soggy so that it will bake in 
the spring or if it is a pasty clay so 
that the trees will heave from frost. 
it is objectionable. If the ground is 
very dry from either its sandy or 
shaly texture, or from lack of rain, 
fall planting is dangerous. This is 
particularly true in the north and es 
pecially where young nursery stock 
might be more or less tender during 
severe winters. Under these condi 
tions, trees may be dried out and 
killed by freezing before they are 
able to draw from the soil moisture— 
M. B. Waite, Pathologist in charge, 
U. S. Dept. Agr. 

Fifty Per Cent Better.—It js a good 
practice in this country to do as much 
fall planting as possible. It has been 
our experience that a fall planted tree 
does at least 50 per cent better the 
first year than one that has beet 
planted in the spring.—C. A. MoCue, 
Horticulturist, Del. Agr. Exp. Station. 

Dr. Whitten’s Advice.—Under favor 
able conditions fall planting is prob 
ably preferable where the tree i 
question is perfectly hardy. By favor 


“ble conditions is meant mainly if the 


soil is moist enough the trees will not 
dry out after being planted. In 4 
mild climate, autumn planted fruit 
trees will make root growth and be 
come somewhat established before 
the ground freezes in winter, and 
therefore be ready for immediate 
growth when spring comes OD. The 
soil is much warmer in the fall than it 
is in the spring. This stimulates au 
tumn root growth—J. C. Whitten 
Prof. of Horticulture, University of 
Missouri, in Stark Bros. Nurseries 
and Orchard Co.’s Bulletin. 
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The Poultry Yard 


pISINFECTING BROODERS AND 
INCUBATORS. 





The incubator should be disinfected 
between each hatching, and the brood- 
ers and pens should be cleaned and 
thoroughly disinfected before the 
chicks are put in. One of the strong: 
est and most effective disinfectants 
that can be made at home is cresol 
soap. 

Measure out 31-5 quarts of raw lin- 
seed oil in a 4 or 5 gallon stone 
crock; then weigh out in a dish 1 
pound 6 ounces of commercial lye or 
Babbitt’s potash. Dissolve this lye in 
as little water as possible; start with 
one-half pint, and if this will not dis- 
solve all the lye, add more water 
slowly. Let this stand for at least 
three hours, until the lye is com- 
pletely dissolved and the solution is 
cold. Then add the cold lye solution 
yery slowly to the linseed oil, stirring 
constantly. Not less than five min- 
utes should be taken for adding the 
lye to the oil. After the lye is added. 
continue stiring until the mixture has 
the texture of a smooth, homogeneous, 
liquid soap. This ought not to take 
more than a half hour. Then, while 
the soap is in this liquid state, and 
before it has a chance to harden, 
add with constant stirring, 81-2 
quarts of commercial cresol. The cre- 
sol will blend perfectly with the soap 
and make a clear, dark brown fluid. 
This will mix in any proportion with 
water and make a clear solution. 

Cresol is an extremely powerful dis- 
infectant. For general purposes of dis- 
infecting the houses, brooder houses, 
incubators, nests and other wood 
work, use two or three tablespoonfuls 
of the cresol soap to each gallon of 
water. This solution may be applied 
through any kind of a spray pump or 
with a brush. Being a clear, watery 
fluid, it can be used in any spray 
pump without difficulty. For disin- 
fecting brooders or incubators, which 
there is reason to think have been 
particularly exposed to infection with 
the germs of white diarrhea or other 
diseases, the cresol may be used in 
double the strength given above and 
applied with a scrubbing brush in ad- 
dition to the spray. 

WM. F. SCHOPPE. 





A FEEDING SYSTEM THAT PAYS. 





Here is our method of feeding 
chickens in fall and winter, which has 
enabled us to make a net profit of 
$2 per hen each year, and in some 
years more. In the morning the first 
thing we unlock the door and go 
through all the pens, and look for 
signs of colds which may have devel- 
oped during’ the night. If any cases 
are found the individuals are prompt- 
ly removed, the quarters well disin- 
fected, and a hunt for the cause be- 
sins. We look well into the method 
of ventilation and see whether there 
are any signs of dampness. , Drafts 
are of course never tolerated. Allow 
plenty of ventilation without drafts. 

Next we fill the water dishes with 
Warm water, but not hot. We are 
obliged to do this because in our 
fresh-air houses it is always cold in 
the morning, and if we were to give 
them cold water it would freeze be- 
fore they all have a chance to drink. 
The muslin curtains with which all 
of our houses are equipped are then 
Taised. We do this every day in fall 
and winter, unless the weather is 
€xceptionally severe and cloudy or 
the wind blowing from a southerly 
direction accompanied by either snow 
9 rain, As long as the sun shines 





these curtains are always kept hinged 
up against the ceiling. 

For the morning feed we give a 
grain mixture of equal parts of wheat 
and corn, scattered in a deep, loose 
and dry litter. We always use a 
fork to shake up the straw and have 
the grains fall down deeper. Then 
we see that all the grit and oyster 
shell hoppers are supplied and work- 
ing, then clean off the roost platform; 
we do this every day, and think it 
pays. About 10 o’clock the eggs are 
gathered and cleaned. 

At noon all of the water dishes are 
refilled with warm water. A feeding 
of roots is given at noon, all they will 
eat up clean. Every other day they 
also get an armful of alfalfa hay. The 
dry mash hopper is opened at this 
time. It contains the following mix- 
ture: 60 pounds wheat middlings, 60 
pounds corn meal, 30 pounds wheat 
middlings, 10 pounds oil meal, and 50 
pounds beef scrap. This mash is be- 
fore them from noon until evening, 
when the hopper is again closed. 

In the evening we feed a plentiful 
supply of a grain mixture of equal 
parts of corn and wheat. We make 
this a bountiful feeding, in fact 
enough so they will leave some over, 
which they can pick up early in the 
morning. The morning feeding is 
made equally scanty so they will work 
more during the day. Exercise makes 
a healthy fowl and only a_ healthy 
fowl can be in laying condition. At 
night the water dishes are again filled 
with warm water, and just before 
locking up are emptied and turned 
upside down. The eggs are gathered 
three times a day and cleaned imme- 
diately after gathering. We remove 
the wornout litter twice a month, but 
in crowded quarters it mav be neces- 
sary to do this oftener. Twice a 
week we give a feeding of green cut 
bone of about two ounces for each 
fowl.—F. W. Kazmeier. 





DROOPING CHICKENS. 





Each spring there are more or less 
complaints that the wing feathers of 
chicks of the Mediterranean class 
grow so fast that the wings droop and 
the chick loses vitality. A number of 
authorities have been consulted with 
the following result: Bause advises 
pulling the large wing feathers as 
soon as the chick droops. Arnold says 
he finds sweet milk the best preventa- 
tive for this trouble, giving milk in- 
stead of water to drink. White ad- 
vises clipping the ends of the wing 
feathers. Kulp believes in cutting 
rather than pulling the wing feathers. 
He says pulling them might injure 
the socket where the feather grows. 
Howell says he makes it a practise 
to clipp off the ends of the flight 
feathers on all chicks when they are 
ten days old. But, after all, is it the 
rapid growth of the wing feathers 
which causes the chick to droop? Is 
it not more reasonable to believe that 
the body fails to develop as it should? 
There certainly must be something 
wrong in the management that pro- 
duces such forlorn specimens of chick- 
enhood. 

Compare a drooping chick with one 
that catries the wings folded close to 
the body. Take it in your hands. 
Notice the difference in weight, feel 
how sharp and bony is the breast of 
one, and how plump the other. Look 
at the legs—it will take both of the 
one to equal in size the strong, thick 
shank of the other. How weak the 
bird is; it scarcely moves when you 
.grasp it. And the other: why, you can 
feel every muscle struggling in your 
hands. It is full of life and strength. 
Give them their liberty: the droopy 





one goes a little way and stands ex- 
hausted. Those dreadful wings seem 
to bear him down to the earth. The 


other chick darts from your hands the 
moment you relax your hold, and flies 
from the restraint which was so hate- 
ful to his vigorous little body. It cer- 
tainly does seem that it is cruel to 
prolong the life of a chick so puny 
that it cannot carry the weight of its 
own feathers—if it is not so cruel, is 
it profitable to raise such specimens? 





POULTRY SHOW CALENDAR. 





Girard Poultry Show—Girard, Ill. 
Dec. 19, 1913. H. C. Rathgeber, sec- 
retary, Girard, Ill. 





Alton Poultry Association—Alton, 
Ill, Dec. 10 to Dec. 13, 1918. A. F. 
Cousley, secretary, Alton, Ill. 


La Belle Poultry Show—La Belle, 





Mo., Dec. 10 to Dec. 13, 1913. L. G, 
Larat, secretary, La Belle, Mo. 
Pike County Fair Association— 


Troy, Ala., Nov. 3 to Nov. 8, 1913. J. 
A. Henderson, secretary, Troy, Ala. 





Granite City Poultry Association— 
Granite City, Ill., Nov. 18 to 21, 1913. 
J. W. Costley, secretary, Granite City, 
Ill. 





River Valley Poultry Show—Tren- 
ton, Mo., Dec. 7 to 20, 1913. For in- 
formation address V. O. Hobbs, Tren- 
ton, Mo. 





Coliseum Poultry Show, St. Louis, 
Nov. 25 to Dec. 1, 1913. Henry Stein- 
mesch, secretary, 220 Market street, 
St. Louis. 





Missouri State Poultry Show--Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Dec. 11 to 16, 1913. T. 
E. Quissenberry, secretary, Mountain 
Grove, Mo. 





Progression Poultry Association— 
Mount Olive, Ill, Dec. 2 to Dec. 5, 
1913. J. <A. Schroeder, secretary, 
Mount Olive, Ill. 





The Fort Worth Poultry and Pigeon 
Association—Fort Worth, Tex., Nov. 
22 to 29, 1913. Emmet Curran, secre- 
tary, Fort Worth, Tex. 





The Centralia Poultry, Pigeon and 
Pet Stock Association—Centralia, IIl., 
Nov. 11 to 15, 1913. H. M. Baker, 
secretary, Centralia, Ill. 

Leavenworth (Kan.) Poultry Asso- 
ciation—Leavenworth, Kan., Jan. 20 to 
29, 1914. Charles M. Swan, secre- 
tary, Leavenworth, Kan. 


St. Louis Poultry Show, 1015-1019 


try, Pigeon and Pet Stock Association. 
St. Louis, Nov. 24 to 29. James J. 
Long, secretary, 4115 Louisiana ave- 
nue, St. Louis. 


THE OLD ROOSTER THE BIG MIS- 
CHIEF-MAKER. 





The old rooster on the farm is an- 
nually responsible for at least a $25,- 
000,000 loss of table eggs. This is a 
tremendous indictment, and the 
figures are almost heyona belief. And 
yet sall the former is true and the 
figures likely to be larger even than 
those given. How does he do it? By 
putting fertility into eggs that is 
bound sooner or later, under many 
conditions market eggs are subjected 
to, to spoil the eggs. 

A concrete example is something 
like this: You can place an infertile 
egg in an incubator and if  other- 
wise the egg is as it should be, it 
can stay under the incubator tempe.. 
ature, or 103 degrees, for a week anid 
come out as a good, usable table egg. 
But suppose said egg had fertility in 








Washington avenue—St. Louis Poul-}' 


BARRED P. ROCKS 


200 fine ones; $1.00 each 
for cockerels or pullets. Also 
M. B. Turkeys. 


MRS. H. C. TAYLOR, 
Roanoke, Mo. 





QGGs FOR HATCHING—16 for $1.60, 
$0 for $2.75, 100 for $6.00. From Ex- 
hibition Barred Plymouth Rock and 
Single Comb Brown Leghorns, at Glen 
Raven Poultry Farm. Circular free. Ad- 
dress BE. W. GEER, Lock Box 104 
Farmington. Mo. 





REDUCED PRICES OF EGGS. 
For the months of June, July and Aug. 
nly we will sel] White Wyandotte, Col- 
umbian Wyandotte and S. C. White Leg- 
norn Eggs at $1.25 per 15; $3 for 50; $6 
for 100. For Light Brahma Eggs, $2 
(5; $3 for 30. Audress Michael K. Boyer. 
Roy / Hammonton, Atlantic Co, New 


g 








Jersey. 7 
temperature of 90 degrees. This may 
occur in various ways. It may oc- 


cur by an over-long retention in the 
oviduct of the hen laying it; by suc- 
cessive hens, following on the nest 
and keeping the egg warmed up even 
up to the standard incubating point; 
by the heat of .the poultry house in 
hot mid-summer weather, 





eggs for sale will find customers for 
them by advertising same in our 
columns. We give special rates for 
poultry ads. In our Classified De- 
partment we give a rate of only one 
cent a word each insertion. 





For poultry food, peameal will be 
found nutritieus, rice easily digested, 
linseed meal carthartic, potato starch 
digestible, barley nutritious but laxa- 
tive and oatmeal more nutritious than 
either wheat or barley. There is fully 
5% per cent of fat in oatmeal. Corn 
contains from 7 to 8 per cent yellow 
fat. 





All food consumed by the fowl must 
pass from the crop into the gizzard, 
where it is ground and prepared for 
assimilation. Unless the fowls are 
supplied with an abundance of good 
sharp grit, the food cannot thus be 
prepared, and in consequence the 
fowls will suffer very much as does a 
person from an attack of indigestion 
or dyspepsia. 





The natural construction of the 
fowls’ digestive organs points to a 
seed or grain diet. No provision 
other than that of assimilation is 
made for the moisture taken into the 
crop. The fowls must have water, 
both to soften the food when taken 
into the crop and to enable the giz- 
zard to grind it the more easily. The 
hen must also be provided with water 
to finish the egg which she lays. 





Cow peas are not only relished by 
hens, but it is excellent egg food for 
them. One successful poultryman 
gives this experience: The peas, aft- 
er matured, were harvested and stored 
in dry lofts, and thrown to the fowls 
in scratching pens, where they were 
scratched over and searched for dur- 
ing the whole day. After a few days 
the egg supply very visibly increased, 
and within a few weeks almost dou- 
bled that from an equal number of 
hens kept in separate quarters and fed 
on other grains. The hens seemed to 
like the small branches and leaves, 
and would eat every particle except 
the hard, stiff stems. The general 
health of the flock was excellent, and 
not a single hen showed the least 
symptom of ailment during the winter 
season. Considering the ease with 





it! The fertility is awakened at a| 


which cow peas may be raised, it 
seems that everyone should give 
them a test as food for the poultry, 


Our readers who have poultry and © 
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Norman J. Colman. 








Published every Thursday in the 
HOLLAND BUILDING, 211 North Sev- 
enth street, next door to the St. Louis 
Republic Building, at One Dollar per 

ear. Advertisers will find the RURAL 

ORLD the best advertising medium 
of its class in the United States. Ad- 
dress all letters to COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD, Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 








The RURAL WORLD is published on 
the cash in advance system and the pa- 
evd is i when the time paid for 

as expired. If subscribers receive a 
copy with chis notice marked, it is to 
notify them their time has expired and 
that we would be very glad to have 
prompt renewal. While our terms are 
One Dollar per annum—a low price con- 
sidering the high quality of paper we 
use—yet so anxious are we to extend 
the benefits that we believe the RURAL 
WORLD confers on all its readers that 
we will for a Hmited time take sub- 
scriptions, both new and renewals, for 
560 CENTS A YEAR. “Once a subscrib- 
er to the RURAL WORLD, always a 
subscriber.” Farmer’s can’t get along 
without it. Please remit P. O. mone?’ 
orders, or checks on St. Louis banks, as 
our banks all charge five cents for 
cashing local bank checks, however 
small. We appreciate the kind efforts 
of our patrons in all parts of the Union 
in speaking good words in behalf of 
the RURAL WORLD, and it is to these 
efforts we attribute our constantly in- 
creasing circulation. 








The co-operation of reputable and re- 
sponsible concerns, through our adver- 
tising columns—firms whose products 
and methods are creditable, and upon 
whose representations our readers may 
rely—is respectfully solicited, that our 
advertising pages may be really rep- 
resentative of American Manufacturers 
and their goods. 
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Contributed articles, communications, 
etc., on pertinent subjects, are invited. 
The Editor assumes no responsibility 
therefor, however, and their publication 
in nowise implies editorial indorse- 
ment, beyond the Editor’s: belief that 
frank and courteous discussion of all 
questions within the province of this 
journal is to the best interests of our 
readers. 














Entered in the post office at St. Louis, 
0., as second-class matter. 








The Mexican question has again as- 
sumed a very ugly aspect, and it is 
hardly believed it can be finally dis- 
posed of without the strong hand of 
Uncle Sam. 





The increasing demand for mutton 
and lamb and the high prices that 
these meats are now commanding 
leaves nothing but the assumption 
that sheep raising in the future will 
be profitable, regardless of the wool 


clip. Farmers should hold on to their 
sheep and increase the number, as 
there is little hope for a beef supply 
commensurate with the needs of the 
people for years to come. 





From the dissatisfaction manifested 
everywhere by milk producers it 
should not take much persuasion to 
induce them to organize and co-oper- 
ate and become masters of the situa- 
tion 





The livestock industry is now com 
manding the attention of this and Eu- 
ropean countries, and we would be 
glad to have the views of our readers 
for publication. We will also welcome 
short, concise letters on all farm 
topics. 

Governor Cox of Ohio recently said 
in an address: “The cost of one bat- 
tleship would suffice to cut out hog 
cholera in the United States and save 
the people forty million dollars per 
year,” and the partisan press accuses 
the Governor of playing politics by 
such a declaration. Well, maybe he 
is, and maybe Governor Major was 
playing politics, as it was alleged, 
when he appointed two Good Roads 
days but if the governors will just 
keep up such playing they may toss 
coppers for positions on the national 
ticket about 1916. 





The fiftieth birthday of the Kansas 


Agricultural College is to be cele- 
brated this month in a_ three-day 
“golden jubilee.” Students, faculty, 


alumni, the governor, state officers, 
and men in high offices of the nation 
are to participate in this big birthday 
party, which—ineidentally and confi- 
dentially—is to be about the finest 
thing in the way of celebrations and 
expositions that the agricultural col- 
lege ever has attempted in any of its 
fifty years of notable existence. Octo- | 
ber 28, 29 and 30 are the days of the 
celebration. President Wilson, David 
F, Houston, Secretary of Agriculture, 
and educators of national prominence 
who have been invited to participate 
in the “jubilee,” have expressed their 
desire to attend if possible. It is also 
hoped to have at least one ambassa- 
dor from a foreign country present. 
Invitations have been’ sent to all 
alumni and former students of the 
agricultural college. Every student of 
the college is to invite his parents. 
In fact, the “jubilee,” particularly the 
first day, is for all. 

The recent transfer of the United 
States from the small list of beef- 
exporting countries to the large list 
of beef-importing countries is sharply 
illustrated by the August figures of 
imports and export of beef and beef 
cattle and a comparison thereof with 
the August figures of earlier years just 
made by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This shows that 
the exports of beef and beef cattle 
have fallen from 44 million dollars’ 
value in the 8 months ended with 
August, 1904, to practically 1 million 
in the corresponding months of 1913. 
and that the imports of cattle mean- 
time increased from 9,357 in the & 
months of 1904 to 340,105 in the same 
period of 1913, and their value from 
$181,145 in 1904 to $5,031,842 in 1913. 
As to beef, the importations in 1904 
were insufficient to justify their state- 
ment month by month, and the total 
value of beef imported for consump- 
tion in the full fiscal year 1904 was 
but $14,922, while the single month of 
July, 1918, showed a total importation 
of 642,394 pounds valued at $56,993, a 
total of 1.151,626 pounds valued at 
$89,204; and September about an equal 
amount, 











THE CURRENCY BILL. 


No currency bill that could he 
framed would exactly please every- 
body, and no practical bill could ex- 
actly please anybody. It is thus easily 
seen that in order to give the whole 
people the best measure of relief 
concessions must be made _ which 
means a compromise. Bankers them- 
selves are not a unit on currency 
needs and differ as widely as laymen. 
It will thus appear natural that the 
present bill has been the center of 
criticism, not *because it has not 
merit but because of its object. Any 
like bill would meet the same fate. 
There is no douwt in the minds of our 
best and ablest financiers, without re- | 
gard to political affiliation, that the | 
bill as it stands would immensely im.- | 
prove our banking and é¢urrency 
tem and put us on an equal 
other nations in the fundamental! mat- 
ter of dependable credit facilities. | 
It is believed greater economic bene- | 
fits will result from this Dill than | 
from the tariff bill, and any attempt | 
to postpone its passage is inviting | 
disaster and unworthy of American 
manhood. 





SYS- | 
with | 





SOME NOVEL GAME LAWS. 





Ohio and Pennsylvania now require 
hunters to wear a badge conspicu- | 
ously exposed, bearing the number of | 
their hunting license, according to 
Bulletin No. 22 of the Department of 
Agriculture, setting forth game laws 
of the United States and Canada for 
1913. 

Hunters are required by the au- 
thorities of Manitoba to wear a white 
coat or sweater and cap, while those 
who hunt for big game in Saskatche- | 
wan must wear a complete outer suit | 
and cap of white. 

Maine, New Jersey, North Dakota, | 
Washington, Mississippi, Minnesota | 
and Wyoming prohibit the use of si- | 
lencers. Connecticut has _ provided 
that any hunter who shall injure a 
fence or let down a bar without re- 
placing it shall forfeit his hunting | 
license and the license privilege for | 
two years. 

Connecticut, Pennsylvania and Brit- | 
ish Columbia require license appli- | 
cants under 16 years to furnish the 
written consent of parent or guardian. | 
Vermont has a similar restriction for | 
those under 15, and Oregon does not 
permit children under 14 years old to 
hunt except on the premises of their 
parents, relatives or guardians. 

Numerous states are restocking | 
preserves with elk and other big 
game. In the effort to protect this | 
game, Pennsylvania, Vermont, West | 
Virginia and Wisconsin have protect- | 
ed elk for a term of years, and in 
Massachusetts, where a few moose, 
have escaped from the Blue Mountain | 
Forest Reserve into the adjoining 
woodlands, a perpetual close season | 
for moose has been provided in the 
hope that this area may eventually be | 
restocked from this nucleus. 

During the year 18 states created | 
game preserves, 14 in the United) 
States and 4 in Manitoba. In Wash- | 
ington the county game commissioners | 
were authorized to create game pre- | 
serves, not to include more than three | 
townships in a county, and the authori- | 
ties of Michigan, Ohio, and Vermont | 
were authorized to establish game) 
preserves by contract on private | 
lands. | 

One of the marked features of the 
legislation of the year was the unus-| 
ual progress in the establishment of l 
bird and game refuges. By Executive | 
order four national bird reserves were | 
created, the Aleutian Reservation, con- | 
taining the entire chain of Aleutian | 
Islands, in Alaska, and the smaller res- 





ervations of Walker Lake in Arkansas, | 
| 


—= 
Petit Bois Island on the Coast of 
Alabama, and Anaho Island ip Pyra. 
mid Lake, Nevada, thus bringing the 
total number of national bird 
vations up to 64. Recently the Nio. 
brara Bird Reservations has beep gp. 
larged and stocked with a herd of but. 
falo, elk and deer. 

A number of changes in laws Dro. 
tecting big game were made duyj 
the year. Colorado and North Dako. 
ta prohibited all killing of deer for a 
term of years and Saskatchewan has 
provided a close season throughout the 
year from all big game south of Jat. 
tude 52. Laws protecting doveg at all 
seasons were enacted in Florida, Ne. 


vada and Wyoming. The deer ggg. 
sons were shortened from two weeks 
to two months in Utah, Wyoming anq 
Quebec. New Hampshire lengtheneg 
the season two weeks in Coos County, 
| Vermont ten days, and Massachusetts 
; opened the season in the few clogeq 
counties, thus permitting Shooting 


throughout the state. 

Wyoming and Montana, heretofore 
affording the principal hunting for elk 
and sheep, have recently limited the 
hunting area to a few counties in each 
State, where the seasons have usually 
been shortened. Wyoming has adopt 


| ed the innovation of allowing the killing 


of female elk only under ordinary reg. 
ident licenses and requiring licenses 
to obtain a special $15 license to kill 
a bull or an additional cow. 

The most important changes in sgea- 
sons are due to the pafsage of the 
Federal law protecting migratory 
birds. Under the regulations proposed 
by the Department of Agriculture, 


| spring shooting is entirely eliminated 


and the seasons materially short 
ened in several states. 

Restriction of hunting and greater 
uniformity of laws is the general trend 
of State legislation in the matter of 
seasons. Florida repealed all local 
game laws and made the seasons uni- 
form throughout the State and the 
passage of a measure in Wisconsin 
adopting the same opening date for 
upland game as is in force in Minne- 
sota and North Dakota, illustrates the 
fact. 

New York placed a close season on 
quail for five years and Kansas add- 


|ed both quail and prairie chicken to 


the close-season list until 1918. Ohio 
suspended hunting of quail, ruffed 
grouse, and doves for two years. 
Pennsylvania eliminated the open sea 
son on doves, kildeer, plover, and 
blackbirds, while Utah extended com 
plete protection to doves, swans, and 
all shore birds except snipe. The 
trend of legislation during the last 
year has been toward electing the 
close season. 

Delaware shortened the season on 
ducks a month and on geese two 
weeks; Indiana curtailed the season 
six’ weeks on doves and 10 days 00 
quail and ruffed grouse; Michigan, 
16 days on woodcock; and Missouri, 
one month on quail; Oregon shorten 
ed the season 45 days on doves and 
pigeons; six weeks on shore birds, rail, 
and geese, and west of the Cascades 
curtailed the season on ducks 17 day®. 
New Jersey shortened the open se@ 
son 26 days on upland game and 19 
days on woodcocks, while Pennsylv# 
nia cut down the woodcock seasoD 
two weeks, In Utah, 45 days were 
taken off the open season on sagé 
hens and in Wyoming one month on 
sage grouse and two months on sag? 
hen and geese. 





The date to which your subscription 
is paid is given on your paper wrah 
per. Now is the time to renew for 
another year. You cannot afford to 
be without the help of your farm 
paper, and we will promise you 4 bet- 
ter paper ever year. 
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THE TARIFF. 





By C. D. Lyon. 

The writer alone is responsible for 
this article. 

Farly in 1912 we began to hear, 
from the politicians, that the people 
of the United States of America were 
being oppressed and ground into the 
earth by tariff, and, owing to a 
division in the ranks of one great po- 
litical party, a congress was chosen 
pledged to tariff revision on radical 





lines. 

The writer of this, raised and 
trained under the slogan, “Remember 
the doctrine of the fathers, protection 
{9 our native industries,” but for many 
years a liberal in his political views, 
did not take much stock in the idea 
that a revision of the tariff meant 
much to the average cit'zen, but as a | 
great part of the voters of the country 
demanded it, he was willing and anx- | 
jous to see the revision made. 

All through the hottest season ever | 
experienced in the land, statesmen re- 
mained in Washington, staid at home 
from Chautauquas, fish frys and clam 
bakes, laboring three and four hours 


per day studying schedules, dictating 
speeches, answering letters from 
angry constituents, dodging around 
corners when they thought they saw 
aman from home, and at last, “when 
the swallows homeward fly,” the new 
tariff bill is completed and is signed. 

Joy! Joy unspeakable in millions 
of households. Food will be cheaper, 
lumber will be cheaper, clothing will 
be cheaper, and even coffins, when | 
we “shuffle off this mortal coil,” will | 
be marked down from $50 to $49.87. | 

But after it has been announced | 
that the honorable gentleman whose | 
name the tariff bill bears is no longer 
satisfied with his position in the lower 
house of congress and will go to the 
Senate, we see it proclaimed in all 
the public press, “lower prices will 
not come at once as a result of the 
tariff,’ and we will continue to pay 
the old prices for what we buy. 

When, after the election of McKin- 
ley, good times came, as they were 
naturally bound to come after a long 
period of depression which was the 
result of natural causes, the follow- 
ers of that statesman shouted: “See 
what the election has brought forth,” 
and during the past ten months of un- 
paralleled high prices the adherents 
of the Statesman Wilson shout: “Look 
at the prosperity under our chief- 
tain!” while the average citizen does 
not stop to think that prosperity does 
not depend upon the success of any 
political party. 

“What fools we mortals be,” as the 
congress that has been sitting during 
SO many months at a cost of perhaps 
a million dollars, had better adjourned 
the first day of the session and its 
members and their attendant flunk- 
eys put in the summer with pick and 
shovel on the roads. 








THE SKUNK. 





By C. D. Lyon. 
2€ man who has had a personal 
encounter with this gentleman usually 
sets the worst of it, yet for the sake 
of that elegant black and white coat 
of his, many a man will risk having 
to retire from polite society for a 
Month or two. Uncle Sam, through 
the Biological Division of the Depart- 
Ment of Agriculture, tells us that the 
skunk is an insectivorous animal, and 
through the Entomological Division 
that the white grubs cost us the price 
of a nice new battleship per year. 
One skunk will dig out and kill fifty 
White grubs in a night, and then dur- 
Ng May and June he will eat the 
mammas and papas of a possible fu- 


al 
Th 





| the field. 


ture generation of thousands of grubs. 
The skunk should be protected by 
law, for he has no bad habits other 
than that his breath smells bad, and 
that he will suck a nest of eggs out 
in the thicket, where the old spotted 
hen hoped to bring out a November 
brood of chickens to freeze to death 
one at a time. 

Ohio is away back in some ways, 
but she has a law protecting skunks, 
and last week three men were fined 
$25 each for digging out and killing 
four skunks, and it served them 
right, too. 





KENTUCKY NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Now we 
have had one whole week of splendid 
weather since the last week’s rainy 
and farmers are making good. All 
that have tobacco out are busy hand- 
ling the crop. We have, at this writ- 
ing, some cut and is on the sticks in 
Some is hanging in the 
barf and some not cut yet. We will 
have part of it to handle next week, 
as we will be cleaning sweet clover 
seed today. The rain has brought 
new impetus in the movement and 
farmers feel more encouraged to 
take a new interest in the plant. I 
notice some of the sisters are brave 
enough to come out and let it be 
known in the RURAL WORLD ad 


|column that they want a home. Now 


that the start has been made I hope 
more will come to the front. Boys 
and men are wanted, and here in 
the RURAL WORLD is a good place 
to find a location. So many of the 
farming class need help and do not 
know where to find the help they 
need, and of course we naturally be- 
lieve that all who read the RURAL 
WORLD and advertise in its pages 
are good people. Why should they 
not be? The true friendliness is in 


‘the paper when we take it up to read. 


So come out, friends, if you want a 
place to work, either man or woman; 
there are plenty of farmers wanting 
help; step to the front and hesitate 
no longer; let it be known. When 
people get used to the want page 
they will come to it and hunt for a 
likely one they need. 


Now, coming back to sweet clover, 
(how could I keep quiet about that 
great and wonderful plant?) Today 
I received a letter from a man who 
wrote us last season for information 
in regard to sweet clover. We of 
course gladly gave what we could. 
He had evidently been reading a lot 
on the subject—at least so his let- 
ters to us inferred. Of course in the 
course of time he purchased seed of 
us and others. Later I sent him a 
sample of plants and told him it 
would be one way of success in the 
quickest way possible. Well, he tells 
me those plants grew 8 feet tall in 
this season and furnished him seed 
which he tells me he saved. This 
gentleman ordered of our inoculating 
soil and also used lime. And I will 
say his letter stands as a monument 
in favor of sweet clover. This letter 
made me feel thankful, for I know 
I have found one at least who will 
now go on and be a living advertise- 
ment in his own locality, and many 
will take note from his operations, 
as he is a man of means and can do 
things in a way that count. He is 
making demonstrations that will be 
noticed. He purchased quite a lot 
of poor land, and I know from his 
nice letter he is aiming to make good, 
and he will because he did not hesi- 
tate but went to work in a way that 
must succeed. This land is in North 
Carolina, and he tells me that his 
hogs are eating the sweet clover in a 





better way than the other plant stuff, 
and he has seen with his own eyes the 
great and wonderful feed value there 
is to sweet clover. He states the 
sweet clover is making more feed than 
anything they grow. Also he tells 
me the sweet clover grew in the 
knolls as well as on lower land, and 
he states he is going to put up silos 
and thinks he will settle the haying 
question, as he states the chances for 
hay-making are not as good on ac- 
count of too much moisture. Tell 
you, friends, letters like this man’s 
get me all aglow to the subject of 
sweet clover. You see I am a sweet 
clover enthusiast. We have learned 
the great value of sweet clover and 
have been trying, oh so hard, to get 
people interested. We are doing what 
we can to kill the prejudice against 
growing it. Now when we can read 
the statements of others of sweet 
clover’s great and wonderful merit of 
course that keeps up our courage to 
keep on urging othersto grow it. Tell 
you, friends, a gold mine that can be 
started in this easy way on every 
man’s poor farm for just a few dol- 
lars must not be let stay covered up. 
I am a universal lover. I mean ‘*o 
say, all are my brothers and sisters, 
I care not where you live or who you 
are, and if I by hardships and pov- 
erty have learned what it is to be 
poor and needy, right while we are 
willing to work, and if we have found 
something that nearly every one can 
get that will in a short time bring 
dollars to those needy ones, my great 
brother and sisterhood of this our 
American country. Why, friends, I 
will not be still and selfish, no indeed. 
I will not be still but will stay up 
and be doing what I know will be a 
great and wonderful good to this our 
great country and its people. 

Joy, prosperity and happiness to all 
who may read these lines. Most 
sincerely your friend, 

MRS. J. T MARDIS. 

Falmouth, Ky. 





SELECT YOUR SEED CORN NOW. 





By T. R. Douglass. 


There probably never was a time 
when good seed corn was as scarce 
as it is this year, and every Missouri 
farmer should make a special effort 
to select the best of this year’s crop; 
otherwise he will be forced to buy bot- 
tom grown seed, which in many cases 
has given very poor results on prairie 
land. 

The Missouri College of Agriculture 
has found by careful observation and 
experiment that for best results, seed 
should be selected from the field dur- 
ing October. It takes only one dozen 
good ears of seed to plant an acre. Any 
farmer can far better afford to take 
one day’s time and select seed for his 
entire crop than to pay an exorbitant 
price for seed grown in another sec- 
tion of the state. One dead ear out 
of every twelve would cut the yield of 
a 50-bushel crop over four bushels per 
acre. Each farmer should go through 
his corn some time within the next 
three weeks and husk out twice al 
much corn as will really be needed for 
seed next spring. Hang this corn up 
in a dry, well-ventilated place, where 
it will be safe from mice and rats. In 
case there is no corn standing in the 
field, pick out the best seed ears while 
shucking out shock corn, and hang 
these ears up for seed. 





Last Friday Ed Claxton killed a 
large elk, weighing 700 pounds. The 
elk had been feeding in Mr. Claxton’s 
corn field for several days before be- 
ing discovered. After two days’ chase 
Mr. Claxton succeeded in landing the 
prize. The hide will be stuffed and 
prepared for exhibition—Mountain 
Grove Herald. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Fall grazing is now good, and those 
farmers who thought of sacrificing 
their surplus stock are more hopeful. 
It is always well to look for the silver 
lining of the darkest cloud.—Centralia 
Guard. 


Dr. W. J. Smith has on view several 
ears of corn grown this season on the 
old fort field at Pilot Knob. The ce- 
real is of the variety known as White 
Wonder. It is as fine corn as one 
could wish, the grain large and plump. 
He raised 225 bushels on four acres of 
ground—not bad for a drouthy year.— 
Ironton Register. 


On October 30 and 31, at Dexter, 
Stoddard county, the Southeast Mis- 
souri Federation of Commercial Clubs 
will hold a Southeast Missouri Show. 
The people of Dexter and Stoddard 
county will offer $1000 in premiums. 
Every county is asked to make an ag- 
ricultural, geological and timber ex- 
hibit—Perry County Republican. 


An eighteen-months-old steer weigh- 
ing 900 pounds is not so bad, but 
when an_  eighteen-months-old hog 
weighs that figure it is considerable. 
Col. J. L. Taylor, of Olean, Miller 
county, Mo., shipped such a hog to, the 
State Fair. It stood three feet and 
six inches high and nearly as broad 
as he was high.—Jefferson City Demo- 
crat-Tribune. 


Daviess county came right to the 
front at the Missouri State Fair held 
at Sedalia week before last and dem- 
onstrated its superiority in the raising 
of fine stock when breeders of the 
county carried off a number of rib- 
bons. Everly & Sloan, of Coffey, 
with their mules made a great show- 
ing, capturing three firsts and one 
second.—Gallatin North Missourian. 


Frank Barclay of Rose Hill was 
awarded the purple ribbon on his jen- 
net, Missouri Queen, at the State 
Fair. More than that, her colt, Anne 
Boleyn, won a blue ribbon. Frank ad- 
mitted he felt pretty chesty about it 
and said from henceforth he would 





exhibit at only the big shows. Chris’ 


Funk won three blue ribbons on the 
Hickory Dale Buff Orpingtons, on 
cock, cockerel and pullet.—Holden 
Progress. 

The Spring Lake ranch has had on 
exhibition some very fine specimens 
of. the new feed, Feterita, and last 
week Ed Harper brought in more of 
it. It is said to be superior to Kaffir 
corn as a feed, bears heavier and re- 
sists the drouth. Mr. Harper informs 
us that it was planted on the 17th 
day of June and matured in 70 days, 
and during that time it did not re- 
ceive half an inch of rain, all told.— 
St. Clair County Democrat. 


Last week Carson Burt received a 
fine saddle stallion from near Vanda- 
lia for training, and is now putting 
him through his paces. The animal is 
a handsome mahogany bay, stylish 
and a good actor. He is four: years 
old and sired by King Forest, son of 
Forest King, dam by Thornton Star. 
He resembles My Major Dare, the 
famous saddle stallion owned by Miss 
Loula Long of Kansas City. Carson 
is proud of him and has a right to be. 
—Montgomery Standard. 

Miss Frankie Connell, county su- 
perintendent, is much elated over the 
showing Marion county made in the 
school exhibit at the State Fair, and 
is justly proud of the cash premiums 
and the collection of blue, red and 
white ribbons she brought home with 
her. Pettis county got first place, Ma- 
rion county second and Shelby county 
third, but we won more first pre- 
miums than any county in the state, 
six in number, while Pettis only had 
three. However, Pettis had eleven 
second premiums to our five, which 
accounts for her getting the coveted 
position.—Palmyra Spectator. 
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Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
FOLLOW ON TO KNOW THE LORD 











(By Aunt Samantha.) 

Isaiah 51-1: “Hearken unto me ye 
that follow after righteousness, ye 
that seek the Lord.” 

This question comes to you and me 

And repeats itself every day, 
Are we following on to know 

Lord, 
“The Life, the Truth, the Way?” 


the 


much of truth, then, do we 
know? 
How are we to get information? 
How is knowledge to’ be obtained 


Without an investigation? 


How 


There are many things we do not 
know, 
And a few things we discern, 
But to follow on to know the Lord, 


Is a truth we need to learn. 


Then to “search the 
every day, 
You'll find is the safest plan; 
For the teachings therein is the rule 
of life 
That’s given to every man. 


Scriptures’ 


For we know they teach the way of 
life 
To mortals here below, 
How to meet and o’ercome every sin 
And conquer every foe. 


“Knock and it shall -»be opened,” 
“Seek and ye shall find,” 
Was the message Christ left to you 
and me 
To impress on heart and mind. 


God makes His message clear and 
plain, 

So that none need go astray, 
But “follow on to know the Lord,” 


“The Life, the Truth, the Way.” 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
MY HOME IN THE SOUTHLAND. 





By Fred Western Duncan. 

I was born in New York City, and 
until I was sixteen I lived amid tow- 
ering skyscrapers and smoky tene- 
ments. At that age, my father, who 
was a carpenter, died, leaving me 
alone in the world. I had no other 
relatives to fall back on except my 
grandfather who lived in the blue- 
grass region of Kentucky. He had 
written me a year before and asked 
me to visit his Southern home, de- 
scribing it as the most beautiful in the 
country. I now determined to leave 
for the South, and after disposing of 
my father’s meager property, I board- 
ed the train for Dixie. 


A short while afterward I landed 
in a little town in central Kentucky 
and inquired for my grandfather, who, 
I was told, lived a few miles out in 
the country. I was compelled to hire 
a conveyance, but I wanted to see the 
country. It was a summer day in old 
Kentucky, and all nature seemed in 
harmony. As we entered the gate to 
the homestead, a sweet odor greeted 
me from the flower garden near by. 
It was a beautiful drive that led from 
the highway to the farm house, and 
I was dreading to alight from the car- 
riage, when we suddenly halted in 
front of the house and were greeted 
by an old and feeble man, whom |] 
took to be my grandfather. 


He gently placed his hand on my 
shoulder, touching it with the knight- 
hood of the fourth commandment, and 
laying it with the blessings of an 
honored and grateful grandfather. 
Now we had reached the door and I 
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beheld a beautiful picture: my grand- 
mother sat in her easy chair, her hair 
as white as the northern snows. The 
sunset lit up her face, softening its 
wrinkles, and tenderness beamed from 
her eyes and trembled on her lips, as 
in simple phrase she welcomed me 
to her home. 


Beyond in the fields was her son— 
my uncle—happy, among the fleecy 
sheep and verdant meadows. Inside 
the house was her son’s wife, tender 
and true, happy amid the household, 
soft-hearted and conscious, the true 
helpmeet of her husband. Down in 
the lilac-bordered lane, happy and 
of simple spirit were her children, 
who, tiring of their harmless sport, 
seek as a truant bird, the quiet of the 
old home nest. At last I saw the 
night descending on the home, falling 
quietly as if on the wings of an un- 
seen dove. The stars swarmed in the 
bending skies, the trees thrilled with 
the cricket’s cry, and the nightbirds 
called from the neighboring woods. 
After the bountiful supper, before re- 
tiring, my grandfather read from the 
old family Bible, the words of truth 
and love, the promise of the Almighty 
70d. When 1! beheld this sight, the 
roar and bustle of New York faded 
from my mind. The simple life of 
the country—the life of purity, un- 
touched with the ways and deceptions 
of the world, appealed to me, young 
as I then was. 

While the summer days were pass- 
ing and the dreamy nights of autumn 
were approaching, I used to go ramb- 
ling with a beautiful girl of about my 
age, whom I called my chum. We 
became infatuated with each other, 
and in later years, this helped to 
shape the fortunes of my life. 

Well, to make a long story short, I 
grew up on the old farm—that is, un- 
til I was twenty, having come there 
at sixteen—and at last my grandfa- 
ther sent me to the State University. 
While I was in the Sophomore class I 
received the sad news that my grand- 
father had died and my grandmother 
was on the verge of death. I hurried 
home as fast as I could, but I arrived 
too late, for she had already passed 
over the river. But I found to my 
surprise that they had left the old 
farm to me, their son having gone 
West a year before. I completed my 
college course and secured a position 
as instructor in agriculture at the 
University. Soon after I returned to 
claim my chum of earlier years. I 
taught in the University for five years, 
and having disposed of the old home- 
stead, I purchased a larger tract of 
land in western Kentucky. I then 
gave up teaching and retired to my 
farm and have lived contented and 
happy ever since. 

Now, gentle reader, it may seem 
strange that I have written a story of 
my life, having attained no great 
amount of prominence, but I have 
written these experiences for the ex- 
pressed purpose of inducing some poor, 
burdened city folk to leave the smoke 
and soot of the slums and come to 
the South, the land of promise. Come 
out and hear the songbirds sing their 
roundelays, hear the bees hum in the 
rose gardens, scent the breath of flow- 
ers, with crisp, dew-laden air of morn- 
ing. Why should you spend your days 
amid the crowding of the city, striv- 
ing for your daily bread, when you 
may dwell in God’s great outdoors. 

And finally, there is a lesson that 


I would like to impart to you: This 
is the home of the people. Let us 
keep our homes independent; keep 


them free from debt and obligations; 
let us honor God above all else and 
others; let us crown our tables with 
the Bible, book of books, and make 
blessed our hearthside by reading the 
sweet stories from its sacred pages. 
and it will guide us straight in life and 
teach us how to die. If this is ob- 
served, a mighty race will grow up in 








our land, a race that perpetuates the 
glory of America and makes her name 
as great in future ages as it has been, 
and is today. 

Robard, Ky. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
DON’T REFUSE THE HUNGRY 
FOOD. 





By J. M. Miller. 

In most parts of our country there 
is a class of human beings, unfortu- 
nate creatures, who were formerly 
known as beggars, but for the last 
few decades these wandering pedes- 
trians have been known as tramps. 
Most of these. travelers, perhaps, 
take the road in preference to a life 
of usefulness that requires much ex- 
ertion or hard labor, to saunter along 
slowly on the highway for a _ few 
miles every day, is apparently more 
agreeable to their tastes than to en- 
gage in some other laborious occupa- 
tion. As a general thing people con- 
sider these pedestrians as_ totally 
worthless, and most men and women 
refuse to aid them by giving them 
victuals or old clothing, and it is like- 
ly that they are often on the verge 
of starvation, for I have known them 
to knock at our door at a late hour 
in the morning, after having traveled 
several miles without eating a morsel 
of anything, as rich and poor, Chris- 
tian and sinner, refused to befriend 
them. Now let us make a supposition. 
let us suppose that one of these 
wretched creatures should actually be 
found dead from starvation and ex- 
posure, near our habitations, where 
the poor man had appealed for help 
in vain the day before, would not 
God hold us responsible as_ murder- 
ers? We are our brother’s keepers in 
some respects. I have known quite 
a number of men and women who 
were extravagant in their ideas, and 
who threw away and wasted good 
food; they did not gather up the frag- 
ments, as men were ordered to do at 
the time of the miracle of the loaves 
and fishes. We learn from this miracle 
that it is a heinous sin and contempt 
of God to waste that that He has 
kindly given us_ If we should be for- 
tunate and accumulate too much, we 
can help the poor and the man that 
tramps. 

I have studied the tramp problem 
a good deal, and I find out that occa- 
sionally there will be every worthy 
men passing over the road who have 
met with misfortune and are obliged 
to appear as tramps for a short time. 
Just the other day, while at work in 
my corn field, a bright, intelligent, 
well-dressed young man, 20 years old, 
approached me and asked for some 
corn ears to roast, as he and his 
companion had eaten but little for 
several days, and they ¥ere too hon- 
orable to steal. I took him to my house 
and invited him to dine with us, but 
as his companion, a young man, was 
some distance away, and too far to 
call, he politely refused my offer, be- 
ing too honorable to eat unless his 
companion could fare the same way 
I then gave him all the peaches he 
could carry, and he went away in 
high glee, and soon after tha‘ I con- 
cluded that I would fix up a lunch 
and take it to their resting place, but 
they were gone before I got there. 
These men were not professional 
tramps, as their appearance would 
be good evidence to the contrary. I 
learned from one of the young men 
that they were mechanics, and 
that after they were paid off they 
were robbed of their money. I know 
how easy it is for most tramps to tell 
falsehoods, but I believed every word 
that this young man told me. He 
stated that he had attended college 
a year or two, and from his conversa- 
tion I judged him to be a well edu- 





—=_ 
cated student, and he also had first. 
class recommendation papers from his 
native town. I have mentioneg these 
facts to show that all tramps are Rot 
vagabonds as most people suppose. 

At our house we make it a rule ty 
feed the good and bad ones thy 
straggle along,the road. It is best to 
give the strong and _ rugged Ones 
plenty of the very plainest of Victu. 
als, so as to discourage them from a 
life on the road, but for the , Weak, 
feeble and aged, a cup or two of tea 
or coffee would be a nice thing, or jf 
pie or cake or other dainties are g 
hand it might be in some cases ag. 
visable to donate such things for the 
benefit of God’s poor. There are 
plenty of people who would rather 
make a grand feast for a rich map 
than to throw a few scraps to the 
poor, such is human nature in general, 
But up where the holy angels dwelj 
the reverse is the case, and when the 
lowly Nazarine left his beautify 
abode and came toour sin-cursed and 
selfish world he chose for his com. 
panions and followers the poor and 
the lowly. Who shall we imitate, Him 
or those persons who make a great 
fuss over rich folks? We had bet. 
ter feed a dozen undeserving ones 
than to make the mistake of with. 
holding from one poor wretch who 
may be all right in the sight of 
heaven. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 


WHAT DOES THIS WORLD OWE 
YOU? 





(By Essillyn Dale Nichols.) 

Well, friend, it owes you nothing— 
absolutely nothing, because _ every- 
thing you want is yours, RIGHT 
HERE AND NOW, if you’ve got nerve 
and grit enough to take it! 

Maybe you don’t believe it; but 
it’s true. 

The trouble with most of us is 
that we prefer to load the cause of 
our woes, disappointments, heart 
aches and pinching poverties on the 
broad shoulders of fate; and then we 
sit down and cry because we're poor 
and sick and discouraged and un 
happy, when we could be the direct 
opposite of all these things if we 
wanted to, and wanted to in the right 
way. 

Of course, there is a right way as 
well as a wrong way in this, as there 
is in every other miode of doing 
things: and I propose now to tell 
you a few things about the right way, 
because it will help you, even if you 
are inclined to disbelief in the begin 
ning. 

In the first place, one of the most 
important contributing causes of 
God-suppression in human life is 
plain lack of understanding, born of 
a distorted belief in the PARTIAL 
ITY of a personal God. 

For instance: according to the 
theories of most people, you and |, 
and a number of our next door neigh- 
bors, are obliged to put up with sick- 
ness, poverty, unhappiness and such 
kindred miseries, because, forsooth, 
we can’t help ourselves; we were 
destined by fate to bear evil things, 
we were not born lucky, we have not 
the talent or genius for greater 
things, etc., etc.; while our distant 
friend—the man or woman we may 
meet occasionally—has everything 
heart could wish for: riches, educa 
tion, health, good looks—in fact, all 
the best things of life, because—he 
or she is one of the “favored few.” 

And right here, friend, is where 
you make one of your first mistakes! 
There exists no such thing as the 
“favored few” except in your own 
imagination. 

Don’t believe that either, do you’ 

But listen: : 

You must concede to the power 
that is responsible for everything you 


| See, hear, feel, know, and ARE (and 


a limitless number of other things 














science tells us, or should tell us, that 
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Blood Humors 


Commonly cause pimples, boils, hives, 
eczema Or salt rheum, or some other 
form of eruption; but sometimes they 
exist in the system, indicated by feel- 
ings of weakness, languor, loss of ap- 

tite, or general debility, without 
causing any breaking out. 

They are expelled and the whole sys- 
tem is renovated, strengthened and 


toned by ; 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Get it today in usual liquid form or 
chocolated tablets called Sarsatabs. 
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of which you are not cognizant), a 
wisdom at least equal to that of man! 

And PARTIALITY is not wisdom— 
is it? 

Do you consider partiality in ANY- 
THING a part of wisdom in _ the 
broadest sense of the word? 

Wise parents do not use partiality 
with their children. 

Why? Because, to do so would be 
to break one of nature’s strongest 
laws: the law of perfect love, upon 
which the foundation of our homes 
is builded. 

Do you think, then, that another 
law, one entirely different from this, 
must exist and be exercised by our 
creator in dealing with us? 

If you think so, WHY DO YOU 
THINK SO? or have you ever rea 
soned with yourself regarding this 
particular belief of yours? 

If you have not, let us do so now, 
because it is never too late for a 
good thing. 

If partiality, the kind you attribute 
to God, is a part of wisdom, why does 
our conscience refuse to approve of 
it? 

Our conscience was given to us that 
we might be able to detect right from 
wrong. 

And the very fact that our con 


to treat with PARTIALITY people 
whom we love EQUALLY, is wrong, 
is proof that partiality is a quality 
out of harmony with universal law; 
and to believe in the possibility of 
its being one of those “higher laws” 
that we can neither understand or 
reason with, is to underestimate the 
justice of God. 

Reason should teach us that par 
tiality is probably our twisted con- 
ception of that part of justice, which 
tightly interpreted means: we are 
blessed ACCORDING TO OUR ABIL- 
ITY of accepting blessings. 

In plain words: we have happiness, 
health, riches—everything that seems 
g00d to us, the very minute we are 
capable of accepting them. 

It is simply a question of belief 
in various stages, and FINALLY OF 
ACCEPTANCE. 

But just so long as YOU refuse to 
believe this truth, proof of which 
you will find all about you, just so 
long will YOU be continually want- 
ing, wanting, WANTING the things 
that constitute your idea of well-be- 
Ing, the lack of which is the only 
difference between YOU and that for- 
tunate class of people you call “fa- 
vored.” 

The truth is, YOU refuse to accept 
and make use of the good things that 
are really yours, while they, those 
So-called fortunate ones, have ac- 
cepted, and have, consciously or un- 
consciously, lived in accordance with 
universal law. 

Don’t you think that you owe it to 
yourself to consider every idea that 
Promises self-advancement, providing 
it isn’t self-advancement at the ex- 
pense of others? 

But the self-advancement that is 
brought about according to the laws 
of nature is the kind of self-advance- 
ment you were meant to use, and you 


one of the fundamental principles of 
life itself. 

Believe me, friend, the world owes 
you nothing; but you owe yourself 
a great deal. 

And RIGHT NOW is the time you 
should begin your collecting. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
DON’T MURDER THE BABY 
CALVES. 





By Goose Quill. 


I am glad to see so many writers 
of the RURAL WORLD advocating 
conserving our young animals. 

I have never seen a pretty calf 
tied and bound en route to the butch- 
er’s, turning its piteous eyes toward 
me appealingly, but what I felt like I 
wished I was a whole humane society 
with power invested in me to release 
the unfortunate victim. This is sen- 
timent, I suppose, but if it is, it is 
nature. 

My father was a farmer, and like 
all good old-time providers, butchered 
his own meat. But if there ever was 
a day when I didn’t want to play tru- 
ant from school, it was on “hog kill- 
in’ day.” I would rather go and take 
a floggin’ from the strict old master 
than help kill the farm pets. 

I know men whose business it is to 
butcher animals will stick strictly to 
the doctrine, “They were made to 
kill.” Perhaps so; at least it’s a nec- 
essary evil. But that doctrine made 
mea doubter. But these passages 
cleared my view: 

“T am full of the burnt offerings of 
rams and fat fed beasts, and delight 
not in the blood of bullocks or of 
lambs or he goats. When you dome 
before me who hath required this at 
your hand. When you make many 
prayers I will not hear. Your hands 
are full of blood.” (Isaiah IC.) So 
the good Lord is not as bloodthirsty 
as the ancient Bible students would 
have him. 

So do not willfully butcher the 
young things thinking the Lord will 
not take cognizance of the wasteful 
slaughter. I believe vegetarians hold 
strictly to this doctrine. Rut I think 
a temperate use of meats very essen- 
tial to the development of the human 
system. Yet we eat too much meat, 
as I have experienced better health 
when I use it sparingly. This is the 
sentimental view of the matter. We 
are decreasing our flocks and herds 
too rapidly, and I do not think our 
Congressman in error who wanted to 
legislate for the protection of young 
herds. 

Let us slaughter the matured ani- 
mals that we may not be held ac- 
countable before God and the nations 
as a wasteful and inhuman people. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
“WHY GO IN MOURNING?” 





(Psalms 13:9.) 


By Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon. 

Canst thou answer this, believer? 
Canst thou find any reason why thou 
art so often mourning instead of re- 
joicing? Why yield to gloomy antici- 
pations? Who told thee that the 
night would never end in day? Who 


told thee that the sea of circum- 
stances would ebb out till there 
should be nothing left but long 


leagues of the mud of horrible pov- 
erty? Who told thee that the winter 
of ‘hy discontent would proceed from 
frost to frost, from snow, and ice, and 
hail to deeper. snow, and yet far more 
heavy tempest of despair? Knowest 
thou not that day follows night, that 
flood comes after ebb, that spring and 
summer succeed to winter? tiope 





Should be sufficiently broad-minded 
to investigate TRUTH in whatever 
guise you find it, because truth is 


| thou, then! Hope thou ever; for God 
fails thee not. Dost thou not know 


of all this? Mountains, when in 
darkness hidden, are as real as in the 
day, and God’s love is as true to thee 
now as it was in thy brightest mo- 
ments. No father chastens always; 
thy Lord hates the rod as much as 
thou, dost; He only cares to use it for 
that reason which should make thee 
willing to receive it, namely, that it 
works thy lasting good. Thou shalt 
yet climb Jacob’s ladder ‘with the an- 
gels and behold Him who sits at the 
top of it—thy covenant God. Thou 
shalt yet, amidst the splendors or 
eternity, forget the trials of time, or 
only remember them to bless the God 
who led thee through them and 
wrought thy lasting good by them. 
Come, sing in the midst of tribulation. 
Rejoice even while passing through the 
furnace. Make the wilderness to blos- 
som like the rose! Cause the desert 
to ring with thy exulting joys, for 
these light afflictions will soon be over, 
and then, “forever with the Lord,” thy 
bliss shall never wane. 


Faint not nor fear; His arms are near; 
He changeth not, and thou art dear; 
Only believe, and thou shalt see 

That Christ is all in all to thee, 








These Bracelets are positively the best val- 
ues ever offered at the price. Guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Secret joint and catch. 
Bright finish. Send $2.00 only. Write for 


circular. M. B. BOWER JEWELRY CoO., 
Holland Building. St. Louis, Mo. 


YOU GAN BE BEAUTIFUL 


Pasta Lucretia will do it. Worth Doliars to 
you; costs but 50c postpaid; money back if 
not satisfied. Perry Chemical Co., 312 Gran- 
ite Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Dept. A. 








New Feather Beds Only $6.50 


Full weight 36 pounds. New, clean and 
odorless. 6-pound Pillows $1.08 per pair. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for Free 
catalogue. Address Southern Feather 
& oad Co., Dept. 1033, Greensboro, 





IF YOU ARE TIRED OF WORKING 


For other people, if your income is too smal! 
or if you are looking for something to do 
during your spare time, write us for our big 
money-making proposition. It will put you 
right. Pe Chemical Co., 312 Granite Bldg., 
St. Louis, o Dept. A. 









































that thy God loves thee in the midst 





PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 





9721. Lady’s Two-Piece Skirt. 
Cut in five sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
30 inches waist measure. It requires 
three and one-quarter yards of 40- 
inch material for a 24-inch size. 


9717. Lady’s Yoke Shirt Waist. 

Sut in six sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches, bust measure. It re- 
quires three yards of 38-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. Price 10 cents. 
9720. Costume for Misses and Small 

Women. 

Cut in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. It requires five and _  five- 
eighths yards of 36-inch material for 
a 16-year size. Price 10 cents. 

9492. Lady’s One-Piece Apron. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires four yards of 
36-inch material for the medium size. 


9719. Girl’s Dress in Balkan Style. 
Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. It requires three and one-half 


yards of 44-inch material for a 10-year 
size. Price 10 cents. 


9481. Girl’s One-Piece Dress. 

Cut in four sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 
years. It requires three yards of 40- 
inch material for an 8-year size. 

9709. Lady’s House Dress. 

Cut in six sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. It re- 
guires five and one-half yards of 44- 
inch material for a 36-inch size 

9707-9708. Lady’s Coat Suit. 

Coat 9707 cut in six sizes: 32, 34, 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Skirt 9708 cut in five sizes: 22, 24, 26, 
28 and 30 inches waist measure. It 
requires six yards of 44-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. TWO separate 
patterns, 10 cents FOR EACH pat- 
tern. 





These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 821 Hol- 
land Building, St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No........ ..... EEE ER Years 
iicsitinte on. WR. al in. 
ERR n-sinrccndeonytideseunihedibvbdbitinesdabsdesbianaalie 
TEP GOR. -cienc-vneviensinenttintieelaplaaiaa 


In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 


waist measure only; for children give 
age only; while for patterns for Aprons 
say, large, small or medium. 
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Horseman 


Tommy Doyle, in the show stable of 
Peak & Son, of Winchester, IIl., 
cleaned up practically everything in 
his classes this fall, beginning at Des 
Moines, following up with Hamline, 
Milwaukee and Indianapolis. 











The mile of Peter Volo in 2:04% at 
Lexington is the topic of conversation 
in the trotting horse world. It is now 
predicted by many horsemen that two- 
year-olds will trot in 2:00 in the fu- 
ture. It really does seem possible. 





Forty-three head of thoroughbred 
yearlings went under the hammer at 
the annual sale of the Kentucky Sales 
Co., for $21,700, an average of $505. 
The highest price, $4,500, was paid by 
John E. Madden for a bay colt by 
Peep o’ Day. 

King Louis 5192, owned by R. L. 
Tyler, of Defiance, Miss., was a liberal 
winner at the Washington, Mo., fair. 


He won first place in class for saddle | 


stallions, was first in sweepstakes 
class for stallion, mare or gelding any 
age, and he also took second in class 
for harness stallions. 





Truman’s Pioneer Stud Farm, Bush- 
nell, Ill., will enter the great Percher- 
on stallion, Karlin, in the Interna- 
tional this year. This big two-year- 
old won the first prize at the Percher- 
on Show in France last year, defeat- 
ing at that time many of this year’s 
first prize winners at the shows of 
Perche. 





Margot Hal, 2:04%4, now ties Lady 
of the Manor, 2:041%4, for the honor of 
fastest five-year-old pacing mare. The 
latter record has stood for 14 years. 
Margot Hal is out of Mary Campbell, 
who is now the dam of two 2:05 pac- 
ers, as she also produced Kruger, 2:04. 
Margot Hal is owned by J. H. Billings- 
ley, Lynville, Tenn. 





W. B. Taylor is planning to take a 
consignment of highly-bred colts and 
racing tools to Canada this fall to sell. 
Taylor has an immense number of 
horses on hand that have been placed 
in his hands for sale, and he figures 
that this would be the best plan to 
dispose of them. Billy won another 
good race with his crack three-year-old 
filly Gwen, 2:16%, at Sedalia, and the 
daughter of Cupbearer acts like a 2:10 
trotter another season. 





The eight pacers that made new or 
reduced records during the Missouri 
State Fair meeting are: J. W. Wil- 
kerson, 2:07%; Miss New Sure, 2:071%; 
Capitola, 2:08%; Mischief, 2:09%;: 
Rastus, 2:09%4; Clifford Hoyt, 3. 
2:14%; Silver Heir, Jr., 2:161%4, and 
May Direct, 3, 2:24%. The seven 
trotters that also made new or re- 
duced records during the meeting are: 
M. L. J., 2:09%; The Spartan Queen, 
2:18%; Miss Omar, 2:141%4; Gwen, 3, 
2:16%; Martha Walker, 2:271%4: Con- 
tee Clay Russell, 2:271%4, and Mudje- 
kewis, 2, 2:2914. 





Rexdale, a young Rex McDonald 
stallion owned by W. H. Taylor, near 
Olean, Mo., has just been returned to 
Mr. Taylor’s stables after a most suc- 
cessful show season in North Mis- 
souri. He was shown by Trevor H. 
Moore of Speed, Mo., and was unde- 
feated in his class. Rexdale made 
twenty-four shows and carried away 
twenty-two blue ribbons and two red 
ones. The two red ribbons were hand- 
ed to him when he was shown out of 
his class. He was said to be, by com- 
petent judges, the best three-year-old 
out this year, and his owner can 
justly feel proud of this young ani- 
mal. He made the season last yeaer 
at Mr. Taylor’s farm and will be at 
that place again the coming season. 





ST. LOUIS HORSE SHOW. 





Entries for the St. Louis Horse 
Show are coming in at a rapid rate. 
Assurances have been received from 
a number of prominent horsemen from 
different parts of the United States 
that they wi’ be here. John.L. Bush- 
nell of Springfield, Ohio, president of 
the Ohio State Fair and a son of,.Gov. 
Bushnell of that state will come 
with his string of heavy harness 
horses. Val. Crane of Wild Rose 
Farm, St. Charles, Ill., will try for 
some of the rich prizes. Mr. A. M. 
Orr of Pique, Ohio, will bring his 
high steppers to the show. 
of Winchester, and Wm. E. Judy of 
Tallulah, Ill., have also made prepa- 
rations to be on hand when the big 
Horse Show opens. 





J. R. Peek | 


Matlack & Shropshire will bring the | 


champion saddle mare Hazel Dawn 


to uphold her title against Astral King | 


My Major Dare, Gingerbread Man and 
other great saddlers. 

All the different classes will be 
filled by entries from the best stables 
in the country. 


L. E. CLEMENT’S WEEKLY LETTER 





Editor RURAL WORLD: We are 
close to the finish of the racing season 
of 1913. The Kentucky Futurity has 
been trotted. The two-year-old divi- 
sion, won in record time, by Peter 
Volo (2), 2:04%, driven out by his 
half sister, Lady Wanitka, that was 
timed in 2:054%4 and showed more 
speed than the winner, making a gain 
of a length in a quarter trotted by 
him in 301% seconds. The three-year- 
old division was won by the blind colt 
Etawah after losing the first heat to 
Don Chenault, that reduced the record 
for the race to 2:05%. Etawah has 
been badly handled, starting him be- 
tweep his regular engagements in a 
purse for $500 against aged horses. It 
was generally understood that Gen. C 
C. Watts berated himself for paying 
out an extra $450 in shipping his colt 
to Boston and starting there. Yet in 
the summing up after the Lexington 
meeting, it was the concensus of opin- 
ion that General Watts (3), 2:06%, 
would not have got that mark and 
could not have won the Futurity only 
for the two races at Boston and Co- 
lumbus. 

Don Chenault set the mark for the 
three-year-old division of the Ken- 
tucky Futurity at 2:05%4. WBither he 
had not had racing enough to make 
him steady or he was sore from the 
effects of his first race of the season 
at Columbus, Ohio, and as a_ sore 
horse will, shifted from a trot to the 
easier gait, the pace, and his driver 
lost his head and ran the colt in, and 
was distanced for doing so. That 
seems to be the situation. Don Che. 
nault has not been found wanting, and 
is out of a Baron Wilkes dam. 

At the close of 1912 Baron Wilkes 
had eight 2:10 and better perform- 
ers to the credit of his daughters. 

Missouri has many well-bred mares 
by Baron Wilkes outside of those 
owned at King Hill, which we are like- 
ly to lose. The Horseman Futurity, 
the American Horse Breeders, the Re- 
view and the Kentucky Futurity have 
passed into history. Hamline has had 
her great meeting, Columbus, Ohio, 
her two weeks, and some rare events 
(raw might be better) for a nine-heat 
race with four heat winners. Spring- 
field, Tll., has had her annual great 
race meeting. Among all of them 
none but Missouri has tried “a $500 
guaranteed purse.” It is possible there 
is only one man acting as secretary 
that can fool the breeders year after 
year on a nondescript imitation horse 
race? Missouri needs and _ should 
have a bona fide state fair futurity, 
as was the intention when _ these 
stakes were started. Not an abortion 
like this $500 guaranteed purse for 
Missouri breeders. This would be nau- 
seating both to the readers of the RU- 


PRESLEY WINSTON RAY 


—==s 
RALPH VERNON Ray 


RAYLAND STOCK FARM 


WHERE SHOW HORSES ARE MADE—WINNERS ALWAYS ON HAND, 


P. W. RAY & SON, PROPR’S 


STALLIONS, MARES AND GELDINGS OF QUALITY READY FOR USE, 


Correspondence Solicited Long Distance 
BOWLING GREEN, so3 


Telephone 154 Satisfaction Guaranteed 


KENTUCRY, 








OAKDALE 


STOCK FARM 


The very best in Jefferson County, 
Ill.; 326 acres, 65 miles from St. Louis, 
on the C., B. & All under cultiva- 
tion except 65 acres of the finest tim- 
ber; new 9%-room modern house, fine 
|barns and other outbuildings; entire 
place fenced with hog and bull tight 
woven wire; family orchard and the 
finest of water. The farm is worth 
$75 per acre, will sell for $62.50 if 
taken at once. 

BENJAMIN F. THOMAS, 
Farms and Suburban Property Exclu- 
sively, Bank of Commerce Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

















RAL WORLD and the breeders of Mis- 
souri, if it did not belittle the Mis- 
souri State Fair, as well as Missouri 
breeders. Mr. Chas. H. Gelo says: 

“The racing on the opening day was 
commonplace since the three-year-old 
Missouri Futurity ever\s, one for trot- 
ters and one for pacers, and a very 
light 2:18 pace, though the latter was 
for a purse of $1,000, constituted the 
day’s card. Compared to the several 
state futurities which have preceded 
this year’s, these were good contests 
since there were more starters this 
year and they raced a bit faster, and 
the events were almost contests this 
year, which is more than can be said 
of those raced previous seasons. 


“Roth Whisprite, the trotting filly 
that won the state trotting event, and 
May Direct winning the pace, won fair- 
ly easy. The three starters in the 2:18 
pace were so tired after pacing three 
fast heats, considering the heavy g0- 
ing, each one winning one heat by 
being strung to their limit, that in the 
fourth, which was much slower, it was 
plain all had enough, and it being 
then late, all concerned agreed to end 
the affair by letting the money go as 
they then ranked in the summary.” 


Mr. Gelo has always tried to make 
Missouri appear small, as he did in his 
published list of 2:10 performers, or 
new 2:30 trotters, a few years ago 
when he placed California first, lowa 
second, and Missouri nowhere. I re- 
member distinctly that he gave us 
credit for less than one-third of what 
belonged to us. If the above quota- 
tion is not damning with faint praise 
I would not know how to define it 
This is the same Gelo that announced 
the discontinuance of the Missouri 
State Fair stakes, that did not discon- 
tinue. We need and should have a 
genuine State Fair Futurity, all the 
stake and $500 added by the associa- 
tion. Let them race under stake rules 
and a horse distancing his field or any 
part of it should have first money and 
all the distanced horses could have 
won. Not a $500 guaranteed purse, 
with the association pocketing the 
part that might have been won by 
distanced horses. Will that help Mis- 
souri or anybody else except to see 
how small a thing and unsatisfactory 
can be pulled off by the State Fair of 
the best all around state in the Union? 
Several years this far, that should be 
the greatest in the/United States, was 
run as an adjunct of a half-mile track 
circuit; with the same purses. While 
Hamlin was giving $5,000 and $10,000 
stakes Missouri offered the outside for 
a couple of $1,000 early closing events. 

Some of the fair management were 
actually surprised when offering and 
racing for two $2,500 early closing 
purses did not bankrupt the fair. Four 


$2.00 WORTH WHIPS FOR $1 


(Express prepaid.) 
By saving agents’ expenses and salary, can 
send you $2.00 worth whips for $1.00, 


One Rawhide Whip, retails.........., $1.09 
One Team Whip, retails.............. 50 
One Buggy Whip, retails............., -50 
— 
$2.00 


All for $1.00 with order. Express prepaid, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money returned 
Reference, First National Bank. Box 364 
Great Central Whip Co., Westfield, Mass, — 








Horsemen Here’s Your Chanee! 


| LESS THAN HALF PRICE! 
| FARRIERY 
The Art of Shoeing Horses 


Bveryone who owns a horse should have « 
copy of “Shoeing Horses,” by R. Boyistop 
Hall, who has been engaged in “balancing” 
the feet of horses for over 45 years. The 
author is now 74 years old and wishes to 
dispose of some 300 books at a price which 
will enable horse owners to buy without 
hesitation. The author wants to do some 
good in the way of increased comfort to the 
horse, and we have arranged to take the 
entire edition and send them to horse own- 
ers with a yearly subscription to COLMAN’S 
RURAL WORLD for $1.25. Send in your 
order at once, as they won't last long. 

Address COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 

$21 Holland Building, St. Louis, Me 





Forest Grove, Oregon, March 165, 1918. 
Mr. R. Boylston Hall, 
40 State St., Room 43, Boston: 

Dear Sir—I wish to apologize for not ae 
knowledging receipt of your book on Hors 
Shoeing before. Your book arrived just as! 
was moving, and I didn’t have time till s 
few days ago to read it. You certainly de- 
serve full credit for your work and the con- 
gratulations of every horse owner. The easy 
and clear way you explain your principles 
makes it a book that everybody can read 
and understand, this alone being worth more 
than all the treatises written on that sub- 
ject so far. Hoping that you are getting 
all the credit due to you, and again thank- 
ing you for remembering me, I am, yours 
varvw trulw (@ignead) C P WeCan 








$5,000 .early closing stakes, with 
trains run from Kansas City and St. 
Louis, as they should be, would soon 
put the Missouri State Fair in a class 
by itself. 

Walnut Grove, by Constantine, just 
missed being the second 2:05 pacer 
to the credit of his sire, from 2:09% 
}to 2:05%4 will do for a Missouri sire. 
| Todd, already the sire of more 2:10 
studs than any other horse, living or 
dead, added one more when Jim Todd 





won the 2:22 trot ine 2:09%4, 2:09%, 
2:11. Peter the Great now has two 
sons sires of 2:10 trotters. The Rus- 


sians offered $10.000 for Peter Billikin, 
2:10%. They ought to have done that 
when his .two-year-old sister, Lady 
Wanitka, trotted second in 2:0514. Pe 
ter the Great has three new 2:10 trot- 
ters for 1913, but Lady Wanitka trot- 
ting second in two races in 2:07%4 and 
2:05% ought to be better than a tech- 
nichal 2:10 record. Won’t she make 
the three-year-olds and 2:12 trotters 
trot to beat her next year if nothing 
happens 'to her? 


COST OF RAISING HORSES. 





Reports have been received from 
about ten thousand correspondents 
of the Bureau of Statistics of the De 
partment of Agriculture upon the 
cost of raising colts on farms to the 
age of three years. The average for 
the United States is found to be 
$104.06; or, if we deduct the value of 
work done by the horse before he has 
passed his third year, namely, $1.52, 
the net cost is $96.54; this is 70.9 
per cent of the selling value of such 
horses, $136.17. ‘ 

The cost varies widely by states, 
from an average of $69.50 for New 
Mexico, $71.59 for Wyoming, and 
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tracked over your floors if you use 


Grab’s Foot Scraper 


outside your door. The only de- 
vice made which cleans bottoms 
and sides of shoe in one 
operation. Has ten par- 
allel plates for scraping 
soles and two stiff bristle 
brushes which clean sides 


’ “AUTOMATICALLY 
Bee.) ADUSTS ITSELF 
<s— any size shoe. anda- 












somely enameled. 
, Looks neat. Can be 
and swept under. Fastens to doorstep or any 
4 t one and save useless work. & ice $1.00. If your 

i t you, don e substit . t - 

r will not sUDpIY Yoated booklet FREE. AGENTS WANTED, 
Victor M. Grab & Co., Dept. F, 1378 Ashland Block, CHICAGO, ILL, 















$82.47 for Texas, to $156.60 for Rhode 
Island, $149.98 for Connecticut, and 
$141.80 for Massachusetts. 

Itemized, the cost is made up as 
follows: Service fee, $12.95; value of 
time lost by mare in foaling, $10.06; 
breaking to halter, $2.22; vetrinary 
service, $2.04; care and shelter, first 
year $4.98, second year $5.36, third 
year $6.35; cost of grain feed, first 
year $4.98, second year $7.14, third 
year $9.56; hay, first year $4.14, sec- 
ond year $6.61, third year $8.48; pas- 
ture, first year $2.56, second year 
$5.41, third year $6.21; other costs, 
$5.01; total, $104.06. 

The total cost for all feed is $56.30, 
being $21.68 for grain, $19.23 for hay, 
$14.18 for pasture, and $1.21 for other 
feeds. The total cost of care and 
shelter is $16.69. Of the total cost, 54 
per cent is charged to feeds, 16 per 
cent to care and shelter, and 30 per 
cent to other items, as enumerated 
above. 

As more than half the cost of rais- 
ing a three-year-old horse on the farm 
is chargeable to feeds, it is readily 
observed how important is the infiu- 
ence of variation in prices of feed. 
stuffs upon such cost. 





SWEAT AND DFINK. 


A horse sweats profusely during 
hot weather to keep his body cool. 
This means that a considerable part 
of the water he drinks leaves his 
body through his skin. This in turn 
means that he must drink a large 
quantity of water to keep up the sup- 
ply. If some of it can be given in the 
middle of each half-day, as well as 
before and after feeding, a good pur- 
pose will be served. 

He will be refreshed by a drink as 
much as his driver, and can finish the 
half-day with much less fatigue anda 
discomfort. It may seem impossible 
to water in the middle of the forenoon 
and again in the middle of the after- 
noon on the average farm, but after 
some thought and planning, many of 
the seemingly impossible things be- 
come easy. 





THE WHISPERING SPELL. 





One of the great horse secrets is 
the way in which certain nervous ani- 
mals may be controlled entirely by a 
mere whisper. It sounds like so much 
Witchery, but one has only to have a 
practical demonstration of the power 
of such a man to appreciate it. No 
bullying is done, and the whisperer 
can face a mad gnat-brained horse 
with his hand behind his back appa- 
rently at the mercy of the beast that 
had come under the charm. 

One of the first whisperers to ac- 
quire fame was Con Sullivan, who 
Migrated in his youth from Killmal- 
lock, Ireland, where he could trace 
his genealogy through a long line of 
Snafflers, and become almost exclu- 
Sively employed by Lord Doneraile. 
So unaccountable and so magic was 
the power Sullivan instantly acquired 
“a the most savage brute that his 
Parish priest, who had good grounds 
for not believing him a_ saint, de- 
nounced him as a socrecer. 





BAXTER COUNTY (ARK.) NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The great 
drouth of 1913 was broken by a good 
svaking rain on the 12th of Septem- 
ber. Wwe were hard hit and no mis- 
take. The cotton crop is almost a 
tailure, and no corn worth mention- 
ing except on low river bottom. [| 
passed through a field of upiand corn 
not long since that looked good, and 
I asked the owner how it happened 
that he had such good corn in time 
of such a fearful drouth. He told 
me that it was fresh land. lt was 
an old worn-out field, but it had not 
been cropped for several years and 
Japan clover had taken possession, 
and that land had been restored to 
its old-time tertility; not only that 
but the owner had practiced intens- 
ive cultivation. ‘The field was rolled 
twice after the corn was big enough 
to cultivate. So there was the secret, 
fresh land and thorough cultivation. 
The man had only one horse, but he 
has more corn than ali his neighbors 
put together. Now if we had ali haa 
fresh land and had given thorough 
cultivation we would have had plenty 
of corn and wouldn’t be borrowing 
money and running to town after 
bran. The majority of our farmers 
will have to wake up and stop farm- 
ing old, worn-out land, or some oi 
these days we may wake up and find 
we are in the poor house. Any 
blamed fool can wear out land and 
rob future generations of their inheri- 
tance. But the up-to-date farmer 
must mix some brains into his farm- 
ing if he would make a success and 
be a benefactor of the race. This 
was the third year of drouth in suc- 
cession; many springs and wells went 
dry that never were known to be dry 
before, and stock water was quite an 
ubject with a good many farmers, It 
seems to me if I was short on stock 
water I would go to work and make 
a deep pond. 

We had a county fair at Buford 
that was a success, in spite of the 
heat, drouth and dust. The agricul-: 
tural display was good. I1 saw ears 
of corn that would average more than 
a foot in length, but I learned after- 
ward that it grew on land that was 
irrigated from a spring. There is 
considerable land along White River 
that could be irrigated by pumping 
water from the river, but so far as 
I know there is not an acre of land 
in the county that is irrigated. | saw 
Johnson grass at the fair that was 
9 feet in height, and it grew atter 
the corn was laid by. Now if it will 
grow that way in time of drouth what 
would it do in a seasonable year” 
I know some farmers whose farms are 
polluted with cockle burrs and if you 
talk to them about sowing Johnsor 
grass they become hysterical. Now 
I would rather grow Johnson grass 
than cockle burrs. Horses, cattle anc 
sheep are very fond of Johnson 
grass. It grows in the dryest weath- 
er, and it makes good hay when cut 
in time. Some object to it, because 
you can’t kill it. That is what makes 
it valuable as a meadow grass. The 
more you plow and culiivate and 
chop and hoe the more vigorous your 
Johnson grass. When you want to 
kill it, turn your stock on it, and in 
three years at the outside your John- 
son grass will be gone and your stock 
will be growing and fattening while 
they are working on the job. I sowed 
three acres in Johnson’ grass last 
spring and it lived through the drouth, 
and hereafter I think I will have 
Johnson grass hay though all other 
kinds have withered and died. 

The peach crop was immense this 
year. The drouth didn’t seem to af- 
fect them. One of my neighbors put 
up over 700 cans of Elbertas. Some 
varieties of apples are scarce, while 
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other varieties are plentiful and there EIGHT GAMES FOR 10 CENTS 
will be quite a good many to ship Chess, Checkers, Fox and Geese, Nine 
out. Men Morris, ‘Authors, Introduction 

Short crops and scarcity of feed | ¥}o\? oulge aauuet Baty ge 
have caused our stockmen to ship out |thing for only ..........eses.008: 
their cattle and sheep. The steers are peal, no pe i edge 3 10¢ 
gone and cows and heifers are scarce, | Miami, Florida, 
and it will be years before there is a 
normal supply. season. 

Our meadows looked as though they | The children have a goose crop, 
were dead, but within two weeks after | twenty-one of as nice Toulouse or dry 
the rains came the alfalfa fields were | and goslings as one often sees, raised 
a brilliant green, and they have made|from one gander and two geese. I 
a wonderful growth There has been | believe that they raised all but one 
considerable alfalfa sowed this fall, | they hatched, and that one committed 
and nearly every farmer has planned | suicide by eating a bee. These gos- 
to have an alfalfa field in the near | lings will sell in November at $1 each 
future. 'to people in town who like to eat a 

Wheat sowing is now in order. The | fat young goose, and we will eat two 
ground is in fine condition and the | oufselves, as I think no other fowl 
crop is going in with a rush. There} equals corn-fed goose. 
will be a much larger acreage than As I go to town I sometimes take 
ever before. I sowed 9 bushelS 4/three to six young chickens in the 
year ago and threshed 143 bushels. buggy, ordered by those who are not 

Wheat: was above an average CrOP | so situated as to raise them them- 
and will help many a farmer here to i selves. We get 15 cents per pound 
go through the coming winter. Feed | ¢,, them, and while we do not think 
is high. Bran is selling at $1.50 per | of the price when we kill two four- 
100, and other feed in proportion. | pounders for dinner, chickens at*60 
With best wishes for the RURAL | 
WORLD. W. A. ERWIN. | cents each are pretty dear eating, but 

'then you know that the farmer need 


| not count the cost. 














AS | THINK OF IT. 

The mushroom crop has been a fine 
By C. D. Lyon. |}one. We eat severai kinds besides the 

In 1881 we had a late fall. If I| meadow mushroom, and next to this 
remember correctly, we had no hard | one the puffballs are our favorites. 
frost until November 7, and wheat | Everybody knows that big puffball, 
grew so large people were afraid that | from the size of an egg to as big as 
it would joint and be winter killed. |a gallon bucket—Calvatia Lilacena. It 
The winter was a mild one, and | grows in clay spots, sometimes in cul- 
wheat was more than knee high April | tivated fields, and one or two big ones 
10, when we had a hard freeze and the | make a good mess. Just as long as 





wheat was killed to the ground, but 
a favorable May allowed new growth, 
and that was the year I cut 49 bushels 
of wheat per acre. 

Gathering seed corn from the stand- 


ing stalk is a hard job this year, for | 


lits flesh is white, and looks like a 
| marshmallow, it is like the darkey’s 
|rabbit, “good baked, fried, stewed, 
| good anyway.” After the flesh begins 
'to turn yellow, it is bitter. 

| No apples and few nuts this year, 





while the corn is free from weeds, land the popcorn crop is not by any 
good ears are far from plenty. We| means a good one. By the way, we 
lay our seed ears on racks made of | have found the best variety of pop- 
1x3 strips lightly nailed to the barn | corn. It is a rice corn, white or near- 
posts, and when the seed is ary | ly so, ears 6 to 7 inches long, extra 
enough to go into the cribs, the strips | early and pops out larger than any 
are knocked off, nails pulled and the | other corn we ever saw. We may of- 
strips laid away to use again next fer seed of it later on. 
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dollars cheaper than the trust price, 
it will be an eye-opener. If you re- 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Our Equity | fuse to help in this practical way of 
Union members are paying two prices | showing results you ought not to 
for grain drills, and we beg, implore criticise the National Union for doing 
and entreat our members all over the | nothing again. 
United States to co-operate with the! If every farmer will do all he can, 
National Union in bringing the price | we will be sure to have our 500 or- 
down. This thing will not do itself, | ders for Equity Union drills by Febru- 
and the National Union can do noth- ary, 1914, and thousands of dollars 
ing alone. We must have the hearty | will be saved to our members on one 
and LOYAL support of every member. | kind of machinery, and a demonstra- 
We want yau to begin to talk EQUITY | tion made that will lead to more and 
UNION DRILLS to every farmer/| more national co-operation in buying 
every time you see one. Preach /and selling. We want every Equity 
against the high price you are paying | Exchange to canvass your territory 
and tell them that the EQUITY | thoroughly, and take orders for iquity 
UNION sells a drill of excellent ma-/| drills. Twenty of the large single disc 
terial and fine workmanship for only | drills for large farms make a car load 
three-fourths what they are paying, | and 25 of the double disc drills. The 
if 500 will buy together. | single disc drills have 22 flukes and 
Why pay $100 for a drill if you can | S0WS 11 feet. They have steel center- 
buy one just as good or better for | eam, ribbon steel tubes, spring lift, 
$75? One reliable drill factory offers | Standing board and well braced frame. 
the Equity Union members a discount | The double disc drill has twenty 
of 25 per cent if we will buy 500 to- | discs. 
help us to GO 


gether. We have been through their | Brother members, . h 
factory and we believe there is no DIRECT TO ONE RELIABLE FAC- 


better drill made. This is not a cheap | TORY WITH AN ORDER FOR FIVE 
made machine, but good material and | HUNDRED GRAIN DRILLS IN 1914. 
fine workmanship. We are sure this | Get your membership card for 1914, 
drill will give good satisfaction. }and take good care of it, as it will 

Every farmer giving his order for | be of great value to you. | 
a drill will have an opportunity to | FARMERS’ EQUITY 
inspect one several weeks before seed-| Greenville, Ill. 


ing and the right to cancel his order | 
if the drill appears unsatisfactory.| COOK COUNTY MILK BILL CUT BY 


Wherever a car load, or a half car BUYING OF FARMERS. 


load is ordered a drill will be oper- 
ated to demonstrate its working 
qualities. This drill is manufactured 


EQUITY UNION GRAIN DRILLS. 


UNION. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: May 
save $80,000 a year. Cook County, 


by an old, reliable factory which has 
been in operation for years. The men 
who are running this business have 
had decades of experience, and can 
give us a drill good enough for any 
farmer, and we believe that only the 
very best is good enough for our 
members. We have selected this fac- 
tory because they are independent of 
the trust. 
Members Must Get Busy. 

We want every member to get busy 
and find out who will buy drills in 
your community in 1914, and send his 
name and address to the Farmers’ 
Equity Union. By being one of the 
500 he can buy his drill at a discount 
of 25 per cent. Only members in good 
standing will have this reduction. New 
members can be brought in on this 
proposition. 

We must begin somewhere. This is 
a start in the right direction. WH 
MUST TRADE TOGETHER. We must 
show outsiders all the benefits we 
can, but let them have none of them 
till they become members. This is 
the only way to UNITE farmers, and 
this is our great object. 

We want YOUR neighborhood can- 
vassed thoroughly as soon as pos- 
sible, and constantly every month, to 
ascertain who will buy drills in 1914. 
We want the name and address of 
every farmer who THINKS of buy- 
ing a drill in 1914. 

Fifteen or twenty farmers are 
SURE to buy drills in your com- 
munity in 1914. WE want their 
names and addresses as soon as pos- 
sible. Every farmer who wants a 
drill can be induced to join the Equity 
Union. If we can sell fine drills in 
your vicinity for twenty-five or thirty 


Ill., learned a lesson concerning the 
middleman’s part in high cost of liv- 
ing the last of September, when, as 
the result of a tangle in regular bids 
for supplying milk to the county in- 
stitutions, the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Service, Robert E. Kenyon was 
authorized to buy milk in open mar- 
ket . 

Mr. Kenyon, contrary to all custom, 
disregarded the dealer who usually 
bids on the supply, and went directly 
to the producer. 

The result was a saving which 
would amount to approximately $80,- 
000 a year. 

Milk can be bought direct from 
the producer for 191-2 cents a gal- 
lon. 

Equity locals, it is your duty to let 
people and other locals know what 
you have to sell. You must also teach 
yourselves to place a price on your 
produce so the user of your goods 
can buy of you instead of from the 
middleman. 

Rome died because she lost the art 
of co-operation, so you also will die 
if you fail to get together with the 
consumers. 

The RURAL WORLD is the place 
to make your wants known, also the 
place to let others know what you 
have. 

I wish I knew the price of Leola’s 
potatoes, for we must have some, and 
»wish to know where we can get the 
best quality. 

Competition is lost. Yes, was lost 
when man invented the way to turn 
out faster than the demand. Equity 
is a litle too fast for Mr. Middleman 
when put in operation. 

If a person is to have health in the 
true sense of the word, he wants 
some of the good things he himself 








produces, also some of what others 
produce. It takes all producers to 
make a happy world. (Uut with the 
middleman.) To be truly happy is 
to make others happy. 

So while you are trying to get hap- 
py dollars for your potatoes, on- 
ions, apples, alfalfa hay, oats, corn, 
brooms, sorghum-molasses, beans, cab- 
bage, eggs, poultry, pork, beef, mut- 
ton, sunflower seed, kaflfir corn, 
canned fruits and canned vegetables, 
let people know through the “Get- 
Together” paper, RURAL WORLD. 

Locals, if you don’t take yourselves 
too seriously, you will have a 
market report in RURAL WORLD ot 
what you have to sell, and the Equity 
price, so others may purchase if in 
need. 

One hundred locals and so few mar- 
ket reports. It is a shame. 

No connection between producer 
and consumer will make them both 
pot-bound. V. I. WIRT. 

Virden, Ill. 





THE PROTEST OF PROFIT- 
TAKERS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: When 
farmers organized in this part of the 
country, the profit and dividend hunt- 
ers laughed and said to each other: 
Be not afraid; we know the farmers. 
They will never develop class con- 
sciousness. ‘they are worse than la- 
borers to scab. One year of business 
with a total net profit of $25,000 in 
this country has turned the trick, 
and makes out of the quarreling 
farmer, a man with a first-class con- 
sciousness who knows no_ bounds. 
It dawns into the thick heads of 
these dividend hunters that’ the 
scheme to prorate back net profits ac- 
cording to patronage is the thing that 
does away with the scabs. Their say- 
ing today is: If the farmers are: go- 
ing to expand and tackle everything 
in the line of business, they will 
bankrupt every dealer in the country 
in the course of a few years. To 
remedy this some suggest that the 
federal government and the _ state 
ought to prosecute the farmers for 
restraint of trade. The state has suf- 
ficient ground under the corporation 
act, and the federal government un- 
der the Sherman trust act, I am 
sure, if the government can be worked 
by the millionaires, and as soon as 
they get the understanding that this 
movement really will tickle their 
purse, which is their heart and soul, 
we will have trouble from this 
source. The New England ‘Equity 
Exchange has this trouble already. 
But trouble in one place will not hin- 
der the progress any. Other dividend 
hunters sound ecclesiastical notes, 
and they sound funny to a man that 
takes Christianity by its true mean- 
ing. Nevertheless there is more dan- 
ger in these notes for breaking the 
spirit of class consciousness which 
is absolutely necessary to progress, 
than in the former danger. To avoid 
this and to strengthen the spirit of 
co-operation, I have _ written this, 
which will not correspond with the 
idea of many. First it will be new 
to many; second, religion and politics 
are to be left out of our propaganda. 
The argument of the profit seekers 
is that Equity in a few years will 
bankrupt every dealer in the country, 
rendering their property valueless, as 
the farmers will not need all these 
business enterprises which are here. 
The farmers would not like it at all 
if some one would ruin them, and 
therefore ought not ruin us. With 
this act they are grossly violating the 
golden rule of Jesus, also the rule, 
“Love your neighbor ,as you love 
yourself.” Sounds plausible. It does 
not dawn on these profit-seekers that 
these two rules can be used to cham- 
pion the farmers’ side. It can, and 
with full justice. If all merchandise 
would only pass through the hands 
of two middlemen—that is, if the 





— 
middleman would co-operate so 
would not have to go through fiyg or 
six pairs of hands, once at the Dlane 
of production and once at the Place of 
consumption. If all unnecessary ey. 
penses were avoided, and espe 
the humbug of advertising, which 
alone swallows up two billions 
dollars annually; if there were no 
more dealers than actually necessary, 
if the profit of these dealers wou 
correspond with an income for ge 
cent living, the necessary expe 
and a surplus that would enable hin 
to build a new enterprise when the 
old one is worn out, dealers woulg 
have a show to claim Jesus for their 
side, as they would receive only a 
just reward for their useful work. jf 
this had been the rule of the world, 
and would be so now, not only op 
merchandise bought and sold, but jp 
all economic questions, there would 
be no rich people in this world, nor 
any poor people, except such as are 
too lazy to do useful work. There 
would be no tremendous accumula 
tions of fortunes—it would be utter. 
ly impossible. Accumulations of im. 
mense fortunes on one side of go 
ciety can only be when there ig a 
scarcity on the other end. This, in 
turn, forces an excess of toil, accom. 
panied with starvation and misery 
and ignorance, the worst of all evils, 
on the lower end of society, and pro 
vides an excess of leisure and squan- 
dering on the other end of society, 
This has been the state of society 
through all the recorded history up 
to this date, and will be for a time 
to come. Such a thing as living ac 
cording to the golden rule, brother. 
hood and peace is utterly impossible, 
For the upper end of society must 
necessarily strive, cheat and lie to 
keep on that end, and the other end 
must necessarily revolt to maintain 
but a small space on the sun. In the 
middle marches a big _ procession; 
standpats that do not know which 
side to lean for none suits their gree] 
—they are the holders of progress. 
Hence, the revolutions, bloodshed, 
robbery and wars. Four thousand 
years of religion that men are breth- 
ren, and nearly two thousand yeais 
of uncompromising Christianity as 
not changed this state, and will aot 
change it as long as Providence is 
claimed to be on the side of the up 
per class. A person can never gét 
rich to a great extent by his own pio 
ducing work, no matter how economic 
he may be. A person can only get 
rich by using his accumulations to ex 
ploit his next, that has nothing, oF 
not enough accumulations, to produce 
with. This is done nowadays by 
hiring others when once accumula 
tion has reached a point where the 
accumulator cannot use it alone, and 
by paying the hired less than he pro 
duces. i 


By lending such accumulations to 
one that has nothing, or not enough 
to produce with, and charging the 
latter an amount for the use of it, and 
last by trading products and paying 
less for them than they are really 
worth, and charging more for them 
than the amount of work performed 
amounts to. These are the three 
causes outside of what is styled 
direct theft, that accumulate for 
tunes on one end of society and pro 
vide a scarcity on the other end 
for the unfortunate hirer or lender, 
or being overcharged by treating #8 
not able to keep all of his products 
or the full value of his useful work, 
for his own use, but must work more 
than such hirers, lenders and , 
ers, and if he can’t do it, to follow the 
procession with more work, must of 
necessity remain behind. In the eyes 
of the world it is just, and the world 
even claims ‘Christianity for it @ 
prove that it is just. Only direct 
theft of any description is styled a8 ® 
crime to society. But in the true 
light of Christianity, any cause 
tends to accumulations outside of @ 
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rson’s accumulations by his own 
yseful work is a theft, and the three 
named causes are nothing more than 
extortion, flat and plain. How can | 
claim to love my next neighbor as | 
love myself if I hire him and pay him 
jess than he produces, or lend him 
something and charge for the use of 
it, or not pay the full value if I buy, 
or get more than exact value if I sell 
anything to my neighbor? 

Indeed, this would be a love as | 
love myself. But how could I get 
rich, then, in excess, or how could 
anyone that is not too lazy keep poor? 
Such a: thing would be absolutely im- 
possible in this world if each and 
everybody would live accordingly. 

Can we claim the golden rule or 
the rule, Love thy next door neighbor 
as thou lovest thyself, on the side of 
profit, rent and interest, by which 
this gigantic accumulations of for- 
tunes are made possible, such as the 
world has never witnessed, and un- 
avoidably must result in a fire brand 
throughout the whole civilized world 
in the not remote future? Impossible. 
People must get a new mind about 
the true meaning of these two rules 
especially, also a new mind on sev- 
eral others. It must dawn to each 
and every one that only by fixing 
our economic system that will enable 
the good to live according to these 
two rules and forces the bad ones to 
live accordingly, can tyere be peace 
on earth and good will to men? Can 
there develop a real Christian life? 
Can there be the Kingdom of Heaven, 
such as was proposed by Jesus? The 
equity movement will lead us a step 
closer to such Christianity, and, 
therefore, each and every farmer that 
has but a grain of religion left, will 
work for its progress, no matter who 
is hurt by it, and as a matter of fact, 
in nine out of ten cases only such peo- 
ple are hurt that have not accumu- 
lated their property by their own 
useful work, but through the way of 
profit, rent and interest. 

ADAM SCHARICK. 

Kennedy, N. D. 





ARCOLA, IND., EQUITY UNION. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The 
Farmers’ Equity Union, recently es- 
tablished at Arcola, Ind., has pur- 


chased the elevator formerly owned 
by Kaough & McaFdden, the Equity 
taking possession May 1st, 1914. This 
will give ample time to make any 
hecessary repairs and have every- 
thing in first-class running order for 
our next harvest. 


The directors, president and secre- 
tary of our local union are to be high- 
ly commended on the purchase of 
the Kaough & McFadden elevator, as 
there is ample space on the grounds 
for a lumber yard, stock yards, etc. 
Arcola is situated in the center of 
the very best farming and stock rais- 
ing district, and has a large number 
of very progressive farmers. 

An outstanding point of their pro- 
sressiveness is the large number 
that belong to the Equity \Union. 
Previous to buying the above named 
elevators, the Local Union has pur- 
chased several car loads of goods, 
such as fence posts, fencing and bin. 
der twine, on which a great saving 
Was made. 

We will not be in the elevator busi- 
hess immediately, but if some ex: 
change is short of clover seed, ap- 
Dles, etc., we may be able to help 
you. Any information about same 
May be had by writing to our secre- 
lary, Albert Larimore, Arcola, Ind. 


There is a meeting of the stock- 
holders called for Saturday evening, 
October 18, at the Arcola school 
house. 

The co-operative proposition is 
pening very rapidly all around us, 

& great many Unions have been 
established in nearby towns. 

Success to the Equity. 

J. BE. GILLESPIB. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


By C. D. Lyon. 

Better try to get the young cattle in 
pretty good flesh before the winter 
cold. 

A few hours’ work in the hay and 
straw stacks will make them shed 
water better. 

Have you selected some seed corn 
in the field? I sell seed corn, but urge 
you to save your own. 

As feed is scarce and high would 
it not be well to see if you could 
profitably sell some mature stock? 

Better quit selling calves for veal, 
for beef cattle of all kinds are going 
to be higher. 

Got your coal in yet? Do you know 
that it is said that prices are to go 
way up? 

May be you might cut a few loads 
of wood and reduce the profits of the 
coal trust. 

It is getting time to post your farm 
and warn hunters to stay off. 

I do not object to having others 


hunt on the farm, but I want them to 


ask for the privilege. 

Do you know that when game comes 
into the market poultry goes down? 
Sell it now. 

Have you tried any of the rubber 
roofings. We have and are satisfied 
with them. 





CHERRYVALE (KANS.) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The long 
drouth is ended and everything has 
put on new life. Sweet clover ,and 
alfalfa are trying to see which can 
get ahead; I believe alfalfa has the 
best of it; it looks as green as though 
it was the first of May, though I don’t 
think it will get large enough to mow 
before frost. It will make lots of 
fall pasture. I am one among the 
few that has hade plenty of grass 
through the drouth and will have 
plenty till frost. My stock are all 
getting fat, even two mares with mule 
colts are getting hog fat without grain. 
My sheep have kept all the weeds out 
of my pasture and grass grew in their 
place. My pasture is thoroughly set 
with an annual grass. I will send 
you some of it for you to tell me 
the name of it and where the seed 
grows, for it don’t make any differ- 
ence how close it is pastured off it 
comes again as thick as the hair on 
a dog’s back. Horses and cattle do 
well on it all summer and get fat. 
Horses will eat it in the winter when 
they have plenty of good hay. Last 
spring when it first started I pulled 
up some of the bunches and washed 
all the dirt out. The seed was plainly 
to be seen between the leaves, so I 
concluded it seeded right at the ground 
between the leaf and stem, and that 
was the reason stock ate it so close— 
they got a taste of the seed. Sheep 
do well on it while it is small or short, 
but when it gets four inches high and 
from that on it is a poor sheep pas- 
ture, 

Since I last wrote I have received 
some inquiries about sweet clover and 
seed. It appears people don’t know 
where to get the seed; it can be got- 
ten at any large seed house at 20 
cents a pound for .single pounds— 
cheaper when taken in quantity. Sweet 
clover has a habit of laying in the 
ground if sown in spring and coming 
up the next spring, so it is best to sow 
in the fall and winter, then it seems 
to all come up the first of spring. In 
1912 I sowed a piece, cut a good load 
of hay when it was 18 inches high— 
that is the time to cut for hay—pas- 
tured it this spring with sheep till the 
first of June, then it grew so I could 
have cut it for hay, but I let it go 
to seed and seed the ground again; 
last spring I sowed four acres with 
oats, sowed the clover in February 
and drilled the oats on March 20th— 
a poor way to put it in for I got some 





of the seed in too deep though I had 
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FREE BY MAIL 


WORTH $10 TO ANY MAN 


Every afflicted man, suffering from any man disease, should write quick 
for his copy of this Wenderful Free 
simple words how any man can privately cure himsetl! r 

such diseases as Blood Poison, Constitutional or Inherited Diseases, 
Vital Weakness, Loss of ¢ 
Organic or Contagious Diseases, the After-effects of Fast Living; 
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“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER.” 


Writes a regular subscriber, whe has read it for many years, of 
the TWICE-A-WEEK Issue of the 


St. Louls Giobe-Democrat 


TWO ONE-DOLLAR PAPERS ONE YEAR FOR ONLY 61. 

and this is the unanimous verdict of its more than a half million read- 
ers. It is, BEYOND ALL COMPARISON, the biggest and cheapest na- 
tional news and family journal published in America. 
CAN in politics, but is above all A NEWSPAPDR, and gives 
ALL THE NEWS PROMPTLY, accurately and impartially. IT Is 18- 
PENSABLE to the Farmer, Merchant or Professional Man who desires 
to keep thoroughly posted, but has not the'time to read a large —y | 

reat variety of well-selected reading matter makes it 

ALUABLE HOME AND FAMIL" PAPEF. 


Eight Pages each Tuesday and Friday 
Sample Copies Free 
GLOBE PRINTINC CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
RURAL WORLD and GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
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a good stand; when I cut the oats 
the drouth had set in and lasted till 
chree weeks ago. I have a fair stand 
now, a little thin in places; the tall- 
est is a foot high. I think the best 
plan is to sow in fall or winter by 
itself, then you can cut a crop of hay 
or pasture the first year or both. 
There is a good deal of talk about 
farmers organizing and cutting out 
the middle man, Maybe that is all 
right. I don’t see it that way. 1 
have been raising sheep 15 years. 
Some years ago there were two wool- 
en factories that advertised for wool. 
Now I thought I could cut out the 
middle man's profit. I had 100 sheep, 
so took a sample of wool from 20 
sheep, tied each separate so as to 
give a fair sample of my wool, wrote 
a letter to each factory, sent the 
sample of wool and got a bid from 
each. But it looked too small, so I 
shipped to a commission firm and got 
$4 per hundred pounds more, so that 
settled the selling direct to factory 
for me. Now the farmers have noth- 
ing to complain of. They are getting 
high enough prices for everything. 
It is up to the consumer to devise 
some plan so he can buy nearer to 
the price the producer gets. It is true 
all other trades are organized, but 
it is each to its own line of business. 
The laborer don’t organize to run the 
farm and factory and merchant, but 





PARCEL POST 1CENT PER LB. 


Butter, Eggs, Honey, Cream, Berries, 
Fruit, etc., sent by the producer to city 
customers within 150 miles, 5 cents for 
the first pound and one cent for each 
additional pound. We make shipping 
cases with inner holders adapted to 
different articles, solid, semi-liquid and 
liquids. Send postal for Booklet. 
Cc. M. ALGER, Hannibal, Mo. 





The All-the-Year-Round Resort 


EXCELSIOR SPRINGS 


MISSOURI 


The most wonderful, varied and 
valuable group of mineral springs 
in America, plendid big up-to- 
date hotels, boarding apartments 
and bath houses. uickly and 


cheaply reached by the 


Committee, 
Agent. 


Address Secretary Pullin 
Excelsior Springs, or any Wabash 
J. D. MeNAMARA, 


ST. LOUIS. 





each to his line of business. Now if 
the farmers will organize to run the 
farm and to sell what they produce, 
something after the fruit growers’ or- 
ganization, they will make a success, 
but as long as they try to run the 
farm and everything else they will 
fail to run anything. 
Cherryvale, Kans. H. BELLAIRS. 
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CLASSIFIED 


WANT and 
FOR SALE 


DEPARTMENT 


| RURAL WORLD WANT ADS. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





YOU CAN BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE MOST ANYTHING IN THESE 
COLUMNS AT THE LOW RATE OF 


One Cent a Word Bach Insertion. 
In this department we will insert your advertisement under a 


classified head for 1 cent a word per issue. 
These little ads are read by thousands and give re- 


count as words. 


Initials and numbers 


sults. No ad accepted for less than 25 cents, cash to acompany order. 


SMALL ADS DO BiG THINGS. 


TRY A CLASSIFIED AD. 


FARM PRINTING—We make a speciality of 

letter heads, envelopes, etc., for farmers 
and stockmen. Samples free. Prices reason- 
able. Frederick Printing & Stationery Co.. 
318 N. Third St.. St. Louis, Mo. 





FARMERS SUCCEED—Only when they use 

their heads as well as their hands. Have 
you noticed that, as a rule, those who work 
9 hours a day MAKE MORE MONEY than 
those who work 18 hours? We have no ma- 
chinery or seed, etc., to sell you, but—if you 
want to learn how to make “BVERY MOVE 
COUNT,” send me your name now—TODAY. 
Milton Boss, 4421-17 Ave., Rock Island, Il. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 





POTATOES. 





POSITION WANTED—By young, single 

man, on poultry farm; have had ex- 
perience; will do general work around 
farm; small salary; want a home. Ad- 
dress C. W. R., this office. 


WANTED—To know how a motner can earn 

money in her own home to buy a piano tor 
her two girls, that they may become good 
players by her efforts. Dilis G. Ballinger. 
Floyd, Va. 











HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Salesmen; best terms; out- 
fit free; cash weekly; expense stock 

free. Something new for agents. Send 

io. Boonville Nurseries, Boonville, Mo. 
o. 











AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS—wWe need 500 agents at once; men 

or women; salary or commission; $15 to 
$20 per day profits. Sales great during the 
fall months. This is an unusual opportunity. 
Write today. Imperial Sad Iron Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Box 90. 











FARMS FOR SALE. 





FOR SALE—50 acres good smooth 
land. Improved. $1,200.00. Sam Oli- 
ver. Tribbey, Oklahoma, R. 3. 





FARM—580 acres; Greene Co., Mo., % 

mile from town; main line of Frisco; 
good soil; good water; 130 acres oak 
timber; remainder in cultivation and 
pasture; good horse and cattle barns; 
granary; implement shed. all necessary 
machinery; well stocked with Hereford 
cattle, hogs, horses. Will sell with or 
without stock. Owner wishes to retire 
because of age. Write owner, Box 64, 
Bois D’Arc, Mo. 


FARM—For sale 12 acres; four-room 

house, barn, out buildings, cave, 
never dry spring, well fenced, farm im- 
plements, two horses, two wagons, sur- 
ry, cow, house well furnished, some 
small fruit; four miles from Hot 
Springs, Ark., on R. R. 2, all for $1200. 
5. E. Haworth, Hot Springs, Ark. 








FARM—dQuick sale, 439-acre farm; good 

soil; plenty of good water; fair im- 
provements; fenced and cross-fenced; 
10 acres alfalfa, 60 acres wheat, 115 
acres in cultivation, balance in pasture; 
price $12.50 per acre. For further in- 
formation address H. H. Eckhoff, Uneda, 
Meade Co., Kansas. 





A SNAP—My farm of 80 acres; all fenced 

and cross-fenced; 40 acres in pasture; 40 
acres in plow land; good house, good well 
soft water, with windmill; stable for 6 head 
of horses; cow shed, 4 head of cows, chicken 
coop, hog pen; garden fenced with chicken 
wire; some peach trees, cottonwood and lo- 
cust trees all around the house; good storm 
cellar. Address John Ross, Durham, Okla 


FARM—Snap, 150 acres, 100 cultivated; 
all fenced; fair buildings; good well; 
4 miles to town; lays right; virgin soil. 
Price $25, $500 down, terms for balance. 
Address Box 161, Regent, N. D. 


FOR $7,000.00—240-acre farm, fair im- 
provements, 3 miles north. Owner, 
A. M. Cox, Haviland, Kans. 


AKKANSAS LAND FREE—5}vv,000 acres va- 

cant Government land now open to settle- 
ment. Booklet with lists, laws, etc., 26c. 
Township map of State, 25c additional. L. B. 
Moore, Little Rock, Ark. 

















FARMS FOR RENT. 


FARM—For rent cheap, for winter season, 

10 acres of reclaimed Florida Evergiades, 
on canal; farmers now planting winter crops. 
J. G. Gatlin, 705 Olive st. 











SEED CORN. 


ORDERS now taken for Johnson County 

Seed Corn, to be shipped later. Prices: 
$2.50 per bushel shelled, $3.50 per bushel 
crated seed. The supply of seed corn will 
not half equal the demand. Order early. 
Cc. D. Lyon, R. 1, Georgetown, Qhio. 








SEED CORN—Booking orders for pure- 
bred Boone County White seed corn 


of prize winning strains and high 
yields, properly selected, shelled, - 
ed and sacked; Ee per bushel L. 
Hill, Adenhill, Columbia, Mo. 








CLOVER SEED. 


MAMMOTH SWEET CLOVER FOR SALE— 
Yellow and White; sow in July, August, 

September, again later in the season. Write 

Mrs. J. T. Mardis & Sons, Falmouth, Ky. 











HONEY FOR SALE. 


HONEY FOR SALE—Honey in case, also in 
cans. Mra. J. T. Mardis & Sons, Falmouth, 
Kentucky. 





-SKED POTATOES—I have several 





cars of 

No. 1 Ohio Seed Potatoes for sale after 
September 20 at $1.00 per bushel on car at 
Ipswich, These seed have been handled 
with care for eight years. A. L. Jones, 
[pswich, S. Dak. 








POULTRY. 





GOLDEN WYANDOTTES FOR SALE— 
A few choice vigorous cockerels und 
pullets $2 each, prize winning strain, 
prolitic layers. Eggs in season $2 per 
$15. Orders booked for future dcliv- 
ery. Ed. Rost, Cuba, Mo. 
MLARRISON’S INTENSIVE POULTRY CUL- 
TURE PLANS—4Uive every detail for buiid- 
ing correctly—The Four-Story Hen House 
($1.00), Hot-Water Oats Sprouter (76c), 
Catch and Pass Trap Nest (5vc), Automat- 
ic Dry-Mash Hopper (35c), Box Sparrow 
Trap (35c), Top-Pour Water Fountain (25c), 
Mite-Trap Roost (25c). To the first person 
in each community, all the above plans will! 
be sent for $2.75. Address Intensive Poul- 
try Supply Co., David City, Nebraska. Har- 
rison’s volume, “Intensive Poultry Culture,” 
25 cts, Information on request. 





INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS—American, Eng- 

lish and White strains of prize-winning 
iayers; mating list free. Marian Holt, Sa- 
vannah, Mo. 











LIVE STOCK. 
EMINEN'T’S BESS—Holds the world’s 
record for one year for Jerseys, 
Guernseys and Alderneys. A seven- 


months’ old calf by Katy'’s Emineut, 
dam by a grandson of Stoke Pogis of 
Prospect, registered and crated, for 
$25. Who gets him? Address Box 315, 
Peirce City, Mo. 


JERSEY HEIFER CALVES—fFor sale, 

two extra choice Jersey Heifer 
Calves out of choice cows; 
and transferred. Price, $60 for the two. 





HOGS. 





ADENHILL DUROCS—A splendid lot of 


spring and late summer boars and gilts 
sired by Beauty’s Mode! Top, Col, Primm, G. 
C.’s Col., Col. Orion M., out of sows of equal 
breeding and merit. ‘Lhese pits are now on 
corn and cowpeas and tankage, making gvod 
growth, and are priced right, singly, in 
pairs or in trios. Booking orders now for 


fall pigs by My Col.’s Pilot Wonder, by Cul.’s 


Pilot Wonder, the 1912 Ohio grand cham- 
pion. R. L. Hill, Adenhill Farm, Columbia, 
Mo. 





POLAND CHINA BOARS—The undersigned 

has eleven extra fine Poland boars for sale, 
ranging in weight from 100 to 150 pounds, 
age from 4 to 6 months. Thos. Tucker, 
Brewer, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Six boars, ready for serv- 
ice. also my herd boar from a good 
strain of blood. For particulars and 
price, write to me. Frank E. Ketcham, 
R. 4, Haviland, Kans. 











SHEEP. 





FOR SALE—75 Registered Rambouillet 
ewes, also 20 yearling rams; will sell 
all or part. W. E. McFarland, Paris, Mo. 





FOR SALE OR TRADE—Registered Shrop- 

shire buck and sheep of all ages; for sale 
at reasonable prices. J. W. Caldwell, Wash- 
ington, Mo., R. No. 2, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





SPECIAL $2.00 OFFER—We will print your 

return card on 1,000 No. 6 WHITE 
ENVELOPES and send them prepaid to any 
part of the U. 8. for only $2.00. We will 
print and send you 2,000 circulars, 125 words 
or less (with our non-conflicting ad on back) 
FREE with every order. Send copy for cir- 
culars and envelopes on separate sheets of 
paper, and make your copy very plain, so as 
to avoid mistakes. Remit by money order 
or registered mail. Make all orders payable 
to Milton Boss, 4421-17 Ave., Rock Island, 
Il. 


PRESERVATIVES WHICH KEEP EGGS 

PERFECTLY for over @ year are not eas- 
ily found; water-glass will not. Years of 
experiment have proved that eggs packed in 
our solution are in perfect condition for 
two or more years. Impossible when served 
with strictly fresh to detect the difference, 
poached or otherwise cooked; three harm- 
less ingredients used. Pack now for winter 
sales. Guaranteed formula 25c. Mrs. E. 
A. Season, Kent, Ohio. 


SWITCHES—Mail us your combings 

and have switch made for $1.10. First 
class work and prompt return. Velvet- 
ina Shop of Beauty Culture, 701 Hol- 
land Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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TRAPPERS—Do you want instructions in 

making successful sets and scents for wolf, 
fox, mink, skunk and al) fur-bearing ani- 
mals? I have had 50 years’ experience in 
trapping. Mention this paper and write 
E. N. Woodcock, Coudersport, Pa., for price 
and particulars. 





MILKING MACHINE FOR SALE—B. L. K. 
machine, including piping; good as new; 
going out of dairy business. Curd Mitchell, 
Nevada, Mo. 
“RATS AND MICE QUICKLY EXTER. 
MINATED. 

No cats, poisons or traps neede:. Learn 
the secret and keep them away forever. 
Sure, yet perfectly harmless except to ro- 
dents. Secret originally cost $100, but we 
will send it postpaid for only 25c.”’ 

The above advertisement has appeared in 
many magazines. 1 will send you the gen- 
uine recipe for this RAT AND MICE Ex- 
terminator (which 1 know to be O K) and 
20 fine assorted postcards for 12c. This isa 
Bargain. Address Milton Buss, 4421 17th 
Ave., Rock Island, Hlinois. 








NEW 1913 EDITION. 

Government Farms Free.—Our 1913 official 
132-page book, “Free Government Land,’’ de- 
scribes every acre in every county in the 
United States. It contains township and 
section plats, Maps, Tables and Charts show- 
ing inches rainfall annually, elevation above 
sea level by counties. The New Three-year 
Homestead Law approved June 6, 1912, the 
320-acre Homestead, . Desert, Timber and 
Stone, Coal, Pre-emption, Scrip, Mining and 
other government land laws. Tells how and 
where to get government lands without liv- 
ing on it. Application blanks, United States 
Vatent. All about Government Irrigation 
Wrojects and map showing location of each. 
heal Estate Tax Laws of each state, area in 
-yuare miles, capital and population and 
other valuble informtion. Price 60 cents, 
postpaid. Address Colman’s Rural World. 
rhis valuable book will be sent with new 
vr renewal subscription to Rural World for 
$1.00. 








AIDS CANADIAN FARMERS. 





The government of Canada has ap- 
propriated $10,000,000 to cover a per- 
iod of ten years beginning with the 
year ending March 31, 1914, for in- 
struction and research in agriculture. 

The work of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is to be aided by 
assisting and developing the live 
stock, dairying, fruit growing and oth- 
er industries along lines of investiga- 
tion, research, improvement in trans- 
portation, markets, etc. The assist- 
ance to be given to agricultural edu- 
cation will include the increasing of 
the facilities and equipment of the ag 
ricultural, dairy and _ horticultural 
schools and short courses, the intro- 
duction of agricultural teaching into 
the public schools, and agricultural ex- 
tension work. The sum of $20,000 a 
year is to be divided between such 
veterinary colleges as grant degrees 
and come up to a required standard. 
and in addition to this the sum of $20, 
000 annually is to be allotted to each 
province regardless of population. 
Federal supervision over the expendi- 
tures by the provinces is provided, 
and there will be federal inspection 
of the work done, with a detailed an- 
nual report to the Canadian parlia- 
ment.—Daily Consular. 





PRESIDENT DRAYTON’S LECTURE 
DATES. 
Blakeman, Kans.—Oct. 17, 2 p, m. 
Beardsley, Kan.—Oct. 17, 7 p. m. 
Bird City, Kan.—Oct. 18, 2 p. m, 
Traer, Kan.—O¢éet. 20, 2 p. m. 
Cedar Bluffs, Kan.—Oct. 20, 
p. m. 
Marion, Neb.—Oct. 21, 2 p. m. 
Orleans, Neb.—Oct. 22, 2 p. m. 
Bloomington, Neb.—Oct. 23, 2 p. m. 
Endicott, Neb.—Oct. 24, 2 p. m. 
Alma, Neb.—Oct. 25, 2 p. m. 
Haigler, Neb.—Oct. 27, 2 p. m. 
Parks, Neb.—Oct. 27, 7 p. m. 
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NORMAN J. COLMAN. 


Spent the last 30 years of his life in build. 
ing up and improving, wnat He claimed to 
be the “Best Stock Farm” in 
state of Missouri— 

212 acres of splendid, rich, fertile ground, 


the entire 


rolling, but not broken, 12 miles from &t, 
Louis, on the Olive Street and Mill Creek 
road, near Creve Couer Lake, and overlook- 
ing the Missouri River and its famous bot- 
tom lands for miles. Good house and all 
necessary outbuildings, family orchard of 
miscellaneous fruit and plenty of fine wa- 
ter. This is a splendid farm, situated in 
the richest and most picturesque part of 
the County, on fine roads, and with good 
transportation. The Creve Coeur branch 
of the Missouri Pacific R. R. runs through 
the place, and Coleman Station is only a 


short distance from the residence. 

This must be sold. Parties looking for a 
bargain should waste no time in seeing this. 
For price, terms and other information, see 


BENJAMIN F. THOMAS, 
Bank of Commerce Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





—Boy of Ten Sharpens— 
Plows “My 10-year old boy grinds 


almost any edged tool, in- 
cluding chilled: plows,” 
writes J. O. Smith, Wood- 
ville, Ky. Tool rests and 
attachments make any- 
one an expert at tool 






grinding. Wonderful «@& 
Dimo-Grit wheels, 25 
times faster than 


grindstone, 10 times 
more efficient than em- 
ery—no water needed 
—no danger of draw- 
ing temper. 
LUTHER FARM 
TOOL GRINDER 
Built all of steel 


metal— 
shaft drive like automobile—dust- 


and 


proof bearings—engine and foot 
power—low price. Guaranteed 5 
yéears—30 attachments to select from 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
1 YEAR APPROVAL 

Send for 40-page free book. and 
select any outfit for 30 days’ free 
use. No money needed, no red tape 
or promises. Return it if not want- 
ed. Money back any time within 
a yeat if you keep it. A genuine 
free trial. Write for Free 40-page 
Book, and circular about special in- 
troductory offer, today. 

LUTHER GRINDER MFG. CO., 

725 S. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















—— 





Here’s the Greatest 
Watch Value in America 


The latest model. 
Gentleman's size, 
finely , gold finished 
case, open face screw 
back and bezel. Fit 
with a 23-jewel time 
ball move~ 
ment. py mail, 
prepaid. Only $3.95 
Same movement 8 
above fit in Silverine 
Hunting Case, 

Jewelers would 
you double the price for this W 
Send $3.95 ‘today. Address 0. G. 
son, Russ, Mo. 
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